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: , From the Watchman of the South. 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER No.—Ill. 
Unign with Christ, 

There is another simile frequently used in 
Scripture to represent this union between Christ 
and believers, and that is taken from a_build- 
ing; the parts of which are cemented toge- 
ther, and all rest on the same foundation or 
corner stohe. Thus, Paul, “And are. built 
upon the same foundation of the apostles and 


prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 


corner stone.” And again, ‘Other foundation 
can no man lay than is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus the Lord.” Peter, also, **To whom 
coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed in- 
deed of men, but chosen of God and precious: 
Ye also as lively stones are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritu- 
al sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” 3 
This long array of Scripture texts may ap- 
pear to some to be unnecessary, as the point 
to be established is not disputed among evan- 
gelical Christians. To which I would reply, 
that although the doctrine of believers’ union 
to Christ is not denied, its importance is not 
appreciated by many; and all these strong ex- 
pressions are by some modern theologians 
considered as no more than figurative expres- 
sions, intended to express the mutual love 
which subsists between Christ and his peuple. 
All idea of any thing mystical and inexplica- 
ble, in this union, is scouted as unreasonable 
and unnecessary. Let the reader judge, the 
testimony of the Spirit is now before him. For 
our part, we think ‘that this is a real union, a 
spiritual union, and a mystical union, of which 
we can form no clear, or adequate conceptions, 
but by its fruits and consequences. But when 
we say this, we would not intimate that it. is 
more mysterious and incomprehensible than 
many other kinds of union with which, as 
matters of fact, we are well acquainted; whilst 
of the nature of the bond of connexion, we 
are totally ignorant. This is true of the union 
between our souls and bodies, be*ween a stock 
, or root, and the branches, leave and fruit of 
any vegetable. But our aim in exhibiting the 
Scripture view of this subject, is not so much 
for proof, as for pious contemplation. This 
subject has a close connexion with practical 
iety. If a man labours ever so painfully in 
bis ewn strength In religious duties, he wilf 
spend his strength for nought, and his labour 
for that which profiteth not; but if convinced 
that without Christ we are spiritually dead, 
we come unto him, who is the source of life, 
then indeed, we shall have life. It is not ne- 
cessary to understand the precise nature of this 
unjon in order to experience it and to enjoy its 
benefits; no more than it is to understand how 
our food is digested and assimilated, to be 
nourished by it.. That there is such an union, 
we have seen that the Scriptures declare it in 
the most emphatic manner ; and we know that 
it is a high and holy union. It brings us near- 
er to God than, as far as appears to us, any 
other creatures, however high in intellect and 
powers, can approach; for though Christ is 
constituted the head of principalities and pow- 
ers; yet we have no information that he is uni- 
ted to them as he is to believers of the human 
family. Indeed, he took not on him the na- 
ture of angels, but the seed of Abraham. . He, 
stands in no such near relation to them as to 
us, as Redeemer, and Intercessor. He is not 
brother to them as to us, by being bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. But the union 
of which we are speaking, is not merely 
the participation of our humanity. This re- 
- jation he sustains to all men; but the unior 
now under consideration, is peculiar to believ- 
ers, who have the Spirit of Christ dwelling in 
them. . These are the persons, however poor 
and despised in the world, whom he is not 
em to call his brethren, and whom he 
‘keeps as the apple of his eye. Any kindness 
shown te them, he considers as if done to him- 
self; and any injury to them, as a persecution 
of his own person. Accordingly we read, that 
in the last day, He will say to those on his 
right hand, ‘‘ 1 was an hungered and ve gave 
me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked 
and yeclothed me, I was sick and ye visited 
me, and [ was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” And when they in surprise, will be 
ready to deny that they had exercised these 
acts of kindness toward him, he will stop their 
mouths, by saying, “‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me.” And to the wickgd, * Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it not unto me.” So, when 
Paul, the persecutor, was struck down to the 
ground, on his way to Damascus, to seize and 
bring to punishment all that called upon this 
name, Jesus spake to him in these remarkable 
words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
Christ being in heaven, could only be persecu’ed 
in his members; but these he considers parts of 
himself. Whoever does good to them, does a 
kindness to him which he will graciously and 
munificently recompense, and whoever injures 
any one of these little ones, it were better for 
him, that a mill stone were hanged about his 
neck and he cast into the depth of the sea. 
The true disciples of Christ have no need to be 
concerned or afraid when men rise up against 
them, for there is one in the heavens who will 
not suffer a hair of their heads to perish, and 
takes upon himself their vindication against all 
who assail them, by whatever weapons. Let 
them then, when persecuted or calumniated, 
meekly commit their souls to him in well-doing. 
Their Redeemer is mighty, and will spread his 
broad shield over them for protection ; and if 
necessary, make bare his arm in their defence 
and in the punishment of their enemies. No 
~ people in the world are so perfectly secire from 
all danger, as the real members of Christ’s 
mystical body. No weapon that is formed 
against them shall prosper, and every tongue 
which riseth up against them, they shall con- 
quer. And when they die, there is no danger 
of their being lost, for their glorious Head will 
gather them to himself. ‘Where I am, there 
shall my servants be also. Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” There is one thing in the 
prayer of Christ, relating to this sacred union, 
which, interpret it as we will, gives a sublime 
idea of its exceeding great intimacy: * That 


PUBLISRED EVERY SATURDAY, BY | 


yable insix hs, 


_ they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 


me, and I in thee, that they may be one in us.” 
[ pretend not to fathom the full import of this 
petition, but put the lowest sense on the words 
which they will bear; and still they represent 
this union to be close and intimate beyond con- 
ception. If in preaching we hear but little 
said, and small account made of the union be- 
tween Christ and believers, it is a sign: that 
evangelical truth is not thoroughly understood. 
times, preachers in expounding the Scrip- 
in their desire to render every thing level 
to human reason, while they divest the truth 
of its»mystery, despoil it at the same time of 


‘| its richness; for while human reason hates 


mystery, genuine faith delights in it. The 
spirit of devotion is flat when the object of 
faith and worship is brought down to our con- 
ceptions. Adoration is always most profound 
when an incomprehensible object is before the 
mind. God is the greatest of all mysteries. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE BIBLE AMONG SEAMEN. 


Extracts from the Monthly Report of L. P. Hubbard, A 
of the New York Bible Society. — 


A short time since, three Frenchmen called at 
the office to procure Bibles. One of them had 
belonged to the French ship of war Belle Poule, 
but procured his discharge from her while in this 

rt. 

He stated that he asked for one of the Bibles 
we furnished the ship, but was denied, on the 
ground that they belonged to the messes. 

He then tried to procure a pocket Testament 
from some of the men who had been successful 
in obtaining them; but they said, ‘“‘ we cannot 
part with them; we wish to carry them to our 
friends and families in France.” : 

He finally left the ship without a Bible or 
Testament, and after making considerable in- 
quiry, was directed to our office, where he and 
bis friends were supplied. 

They seemed truly grateful, and as they 
were about to leave, one of them said, ‘* here is 
half a dollar, which I wish to give the Society, 
as a small remuneration for their liberality. 

A lew days since I visited the ship , and 
inquired of the steward, if he was supplied with 
the,Bible. ‘“O yes!” said he, “my brother 


and myself had Bibles presented to us the first | 


voyage we made, about twenty years ago, and 
a precious book mine has been to me—for, from 
it | learned the way of salvation. My brother’s 
was also instrumental in bringing him to the 
knowledge of the truth, and he is now a preach- 
er of the Gospel.” 

‘‘ My Bible,” he continued, * has been my 
companion and counsellor twenty voyages, and 
I mean to keep it till the voyage of life is end- 
ed. If you will wait a moment or two, | should 
like to show it to you.” He went to his chest 
and brought it. ‘* There,” said he,. “ it is— 
perfect, except a portion of one leaf is torn off.” 
From its appearance, it had often been perused, 
but not abused. I noticed on it the imprint of 
the American Bible Society. | 

A pious sailor came up from the Snug Har. 
bour a few days since, and visited an old ship- 
mate residing in street, whose family he 
found without a Bible, or any means of religi- 


ous instruction: the Sabbath disregarded, and 


the sanctuary neglected. 

_ He was moved with compassion for his ship- 
mate, who had braved so many ocean storms, 
lest he should at last be wrecked on the shores 
of eternity for want of the light of divine truth. 
He accordingly came to me and stated the case, 
and said, “I should like a family Bible, and 
will pay for it, and give it to him as a New 
Year’s present; but shall not have the money 
till about the lst of July.” I told him I would 
furnish the Bible for that object, and that he 
could pay for it when convenient. He seemed 
delighted with his success, he requested me to 
write the following lines on the blank leaf, 
which I did, just as he dictated. 

The poetry may have its faults: but still it 
shows the yearnings of a pious sailor’s heart 
for the salvation of an old shipmate. 

Presented to by 
‘* Read this book, peruse it well ; 
*T will save you from the shores of hell, 
From rocks and sands and every ill, 
Good Lord, preserve my brother still.’’. 

He came to the office not long since, and said, 
‘An old captain, with whom J formerly sailed, 
providentially called at the Snug Harbour, and 
made me a small present. Thus the Lord has 
provided for the payment of the amount due for 
the family Bible, and enabled me to purchase 
some Testaments for distribution.”” He continu- 
ed, Bible has had a beneficial influence 
upon friend and family: he has joined the 
Temperance Society, and now respects the Sab- 
bath; and invited me to remain till Monday, 
and gotothe Mariner’s Church with him, a 
thing he never would have thought of before he 
received the Bible.” | 


STRANGENESS OF DEATH. 


Angels have,no death to undergo; there is no 
such fear of unnatural violence between them 
and their final destiny. Itis for man, and, for 
aught that appears, it is for man alone, to watch, 
from the other side of the material panorama 
that surrounds him, the great and amazing re- 
alities with which he has everlastingly to do— 
itis for him, so locked in an imprisonment of 
clay, and with no other loop-holes of communi- 
cation between himself and all that surrounds 
him, than the eye and the ear—it is for him to 
light up in his bosom a lively and a realizing 
sense of the things that eye hath never seen, 
‘and ear hath never heard. [It is for man, and 
perhaps for man alone, to travel in thought 
over the ruins of a mighty desolation, and be- 
yond the wreck of that present world by which 


he is encompassed, to conceive that future world 


on which he is “to expatiate for ever. But a 
harder achievement, perhaps, than any—it is 
for a man, in the exercise of faith, to observe 
that most appalling of all contemplations, the 
decay and the dissolution of himself; to think 
of the time when his now animated framework, 
every part of which is so sensitive and dear to 
him, shall fall to pieces—when the vital warmth 
by which it is so thoroughly pervaded shall 
take its departure, and leave to coldness and 
abandonment, all that is visible ‘of this moving, 
and thinking creature—when those limbs, with 
which he now steps So firmly, and that counte- 
nance, out of which he looks so gracefully, and 
that tongue, with which he now speaks so elo- 
quently—when that whole body, for the interest 
and provision of which he now labours so 
strenuously, as if indeed it were immortal, when 
all these shall be reduced to a mass of putre- 
faction, and at length crumble, with the coffin 
that encloses them, into dust! Why, my 
brethren, to a being in the full consciousness 
and possession of its living energies, there is 
something, if I may be allowed the expression, 
so foreign and so unnatural.in death, that we 
ought not to wonder if it scare away the mind 
from that ethereal region of existence to which 
it is hastening. Angels have no such transition 
of horror and mystery to undergo. There is 
no screen of darkness interposed between them 
and the portion of their futurity, however dis- 
tant; and it appears that it is for man only to 
drive a bridge across that barrier which looks 
so impenetrable, or so to surmount the power of 
vision, as to carry his aspirings over the sum- 
mits of all that revelation has made known to 
him.—Dr. Chalmers. 


From the London Christian Observer. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ON INSANITY. 


The derangement of that noble fabric, which 
we denominate the mind of man, is a subject 
so unspeakably important, and, by the very 
force of association, so powerfully affecting, 
and, at the same time, one that requires so con- 
summate a delicacy of touch in those who han- 
dle it, that I cannot, without some reluctance, 
enter on the consideration of it. Yet I do ho- 
nestly believe that the sober and Christian de- 
velopment of the painful topic may serve to 
promote the interests of true religion, and the 
happiness of the human race. Thus we may 
be led to feel our immense obligation to that Be- 
ing who continues to us the gift of reason; to 
meditate on those causes of its disturbance 
which are subject to the control of man; to per- 
ceive the fatuity of those theorists, who would 
trace a close if not a necessary connection be- 
tween religion and insanity; and thus we even- 
tually see thata true faith in the Son of God is 
a special preservative of the understanding, 


| amid all the trying vicissitudes of this mortal 


life. | 
First, then, the reflecting Christian will learn 
from every instance of mental disorder in his 
fellow-creatures, to bless God that he himself 
retains the precious attribute of reason. In- 
stead of merely pitying those who are afflicted 
with the loss of it-—and I need not say, without 
daring to seek his amusement in the contem- 
plation of their errors and extravagances—he 
will feel unfeignedly thankful that he is able 


still to exercise the faculties of his own mind 


for rational and religious purposes. Such a man 
will not be unmindful of the beautiful associa- 
tion of St. Paul, where he says, *‘ The spirit of 
power, and love, and of a sound mind” (2 Tim. 
i. 7.) In how many ways “a sound mind” 


may be exhibited, for the benefit of mankind,| 


will be no unmeaning question with those who 
are sensible of its value, of the ends for which 
it was bestowed, and who look up to its Al- 
mighty Author for grace rightly to employ it. 
Here the pious reader may take occasion to 
adore Him, in proportion to the severity of 
those trials to which his reason has been sub- 
jected, and which it has happily withstood. 
That ** the gospel of Christ” has been a means 
of upholding the mental structure, when buffet- 
ed by temporal afflictions, is a fact to which | 
may advert before I conclude my paper. 

* Next, it is of prime importance to the inte- 
rests of humanity, as well as truth, to trace, 


| with all possible exactness, the prevailing causes 


of that malady to which the intellect is liable. 
Not that I can fully execute so hard a task, es- 
pecially within the limited compass of the pre- 
sent remarks. For in Dr. Halloran’s (the Phy- 
sician to the Cork Lunatic Asylum) account of 
those “ causes’’ in his pamphlet on Insanity,, he 
states not fewer than seventeen; nor is it a little 
remarkable that, in giving to his reader the pro- 
portion in which each operates, he makes that 
of religion to be very considerably the least. 
(This work comprehends the period from Jan- 
uary, 1798, to June, 1818.) The most prolific 
causes of derangement in males, according to 
his report, are Excess in drinking, namely, 103; 
Terror of the Rebellion, 61; Loss of Property, 
51; Hereditary, 41 ; Religious Zeal, 11. Cases 
of insanity appear to have been less numerous 
with regard to females. 
of igsanity “ excess in drinking” is set forth as 
decidedly the chief. What a warning to the 
young to shun that degrading, that destructive 
habit, and indeed every approximation to it. 
Would that certain moralists, and religious 
teachers too, were as anxious to show the real 
tendencies of intoxication to impair, and finally 
to subvert the human understanding, as they 
too often are to represent*the supposed tendency 
of religion to produce an effect so terrible. How 
much even a single act of over-indulgence, in 
the use of “strong drink,” may impair, first 
the stomach (an organ most delicate in its struc- 
ture) and ultimately the nerves, is, I believe, 
beyond the reach of the ablest and nicest cal- 
culation. ‘The fact, however, is so clear, that 
no man of middle age, of moderate observation, 
and correct feeling, can have failed to notice 
and lament it. Drunkenness, when it assumes 
the shape of an established habit, is in truth so 
formidable a monster, that neither mind, nor 
character, nor property, generally speaking, 
cal either escape or survive its grasp. It is 
that boa constrictor of the moral world, which 
fascinates and winds around its unnumbered 
victims, to their speedy and (unless the grace of 
God most marvellously effect their rescue) in- 
evitable destruction, not only temporal, but eter- 
nal. 

Dr. Halloran has omitted excess in eating in 
his catalogue of the causes of insanity; but 
that it is one, and is incalculably mischievous 
in its operations on the human mind, no medi- 
cal practitioner will question. But the fact is 
so lamentably obvious that common sense alone 
is required in order to ascertain it. Who that 
ever marked the intellectual history of man, 
can be ignorant of the morbid excitement (com- 
monly called nervousness) which results from 
the loaded stomach, and the consequently op- 
pressed state of the digestive system? Epilepsy, 
which involves something like mental paralysis, 
is very commonly produced by habitual indul- 
gence atthe table. Hence it generally appears 
that gluttony, as well as drunkenness, in all its 
grades, by making an exorbitant demand on 
the energies of the human stomach, disorders 
the nerves that are connected with it, and so 
ultimately disturbs the brain, in which they 
centre. Thus madness is indirectly, but not 
very unfrequently, produced. | 

How fatally the excessive toils of men of ta- 
lent and ambition, and of many who have no 
pretensions to either, wear and tear the under- 
standing, till its contexture is materially impair- 
ed, the testimony of all thinking persons may 
without difficulty prove. Look to those who 
are elevated to distinguished offices in the State; 
observe those who are absorbed in continued 
mercantile pursuits ; regard the lover of money 
in all the intensity of his thirst for perishable 
riches, in all the anxiety of his soul for their 
safety and even accumulation; and then ask, if 
that degree of labour, which sometimes on the 
Lord’s day they unremittingly encounter, does 
not commonly enfeeble, and not seldom over- 
throw, the most clear, the most vigorous, the 
most educated, the most enlarged mind? Self- 
destruction (as in the case of certain persons of 
our day, who were men not of religious but of 
worldly enthusiasm) has been the monitory 
termination of such devotedness to secular pur- 
suits, and so far substantiates the truth of my 
general conclusion, that, when things temporal 
are our idols, we sacrifice to them our time, our 
sleep, our health, our Sabbaths, our conscience; 
and thus, having rendered ourselves destitute of 
‘a sound mind,” we plunge perhaps adown the 
precipice of ‘self-murder. The history of our 
own country, during the last thirty-years, ‘will 


abundantly warrant the above assertion. 


Passing over many other causes of the mala- 
dy in question, I would proceed to answer those 
who tell us that religious zeal is a prolific source 
of madness ; who draw the most fearful infer- 
ences against every indication of such “ zeal ;” 
and who never strike so loud and so deep a 
note of vacancy, as when pious enthusiasm (as 
they would perhaps term it) is their subject. 


Here something is to be gtagted, but much de- 


nied, to the objector. | grant that'the religion 
of Christ, in spite of all the peace that gathers 


Of the above sources | 


on its breast, and all the unearthly hopes that 


“sparkle on its brow, may be so injudiciously 


cultivated, as to overstretch the buman mind, 
and consequently to disturb its health. But what 
is the amount of my concession? Simply this: 
that religion, like every thing else that greatly 
interests our feelings, and exercisés our think- 
ing powers, may possibly produce an tnjurious 
effect upon the latter. Not indeed as religion, 
not as an instrument of God’s mercy to our 
souls in Christ Jesus, but merely as a matter of 
vast and unspeakable importance. I deny, too, 
that the principles of Christianity, however vi- 
tally held, or unceasingly contemplated, are 
chargeable with the result that [ am consider- 
ing. No more (and Dr. Halloran, if yet alive, 
will scarcely dissent from my conelusion) than 
arithmetic, algebra, mathematics, 4c. &c., with 
the mental malady of those who, an unlimit- 
ed extent (as did Sir Isaac Newton, at one time, 
to his cost) make them their respective studies. 
In the latter case, as in the-formet, it is not the 
subject matter, but the mode in which it is treat- 
ed, and the degree to which it is pursued, that 
causes the calamity of madness.* For instance, 
I was once told by a fashionable silversmith in 
London, that the man who had éngraved the 
map of the terrestrial globe on a silver globular 
urn, then exhibited in the shop, had lost his rea- 
son on having completed about two-thirds of his 
performance; yet who would be so venture- 
some as to conclude that there was any neces- 
sary connection between the art of the engraver: 
and the disordered condition of his intellect? 
The right conclusion (if we would distinguish 
between remote and proximate causes) would be 
this—as our me-ntal like our bodily frame is 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” so without 
the strict observance of those wise and whole- 
some rules, which are compatible with the en- 
lire surrender of the heart to Christ, we may, 
as religionists, suffer from an overwrought and 
exhausted mind. 

That the evil most adverted to is far, far short 
of an epidemic, | have alr generally re- 
marked, when quoting from the pages of Dr. 
Halloran. Such, then, being confessedly the 
fact, and the large majority of the young, the 
rich, the titled, being devoted to any study 
rather than that of revelation, to caution us 
against the mental injuries that the latter may 
possibly inflict, is something like admonishing 
a man slowly recovering from illness, to shun 
those dangers which may be connected with too 
robust health. Weli does Hannah More some- 
where express herself upon the point in the fol- 


lowing striking manner: ‘to hear the solemn} 


dehortations which are frequently given from 
the pulpit against religious excess, might almost 
lead one to infer that our Englisa gentry and 
nobility are a set of spiritual enthasiasts.” : 

The last point to be submitted te the conside- 
ration of the reader, is that preventtive to in- 
sanity which is supplied by true religion. She 
is very unkindly treated and materially wrong. 
ed, when we recount those sad and indeed rare 
instances in which either the perverted contem- 
plation of her sacred verities, or the too inces- 
sant study of them, has overstretched the pow- 


ersof the understanding ; and, at the same time, 


overlook those in which, by her benign influ- 
ence, she has preserved and even invigorated 
them. I now particularly refer te those whose 
natural character is that of mental disquiet, 
morbid irritability of temper, and that sensi- 
bility which is alive to the most minate perplex- 


ities and vexations, and which magnifies every | 


affliction that our heavenly Father may dispense 
tous. When the gospel of Christ is effectually 
lodged by his Spirit in the breast of such un- 
happy persons, is it not like the vernal breath 
that diffuses serenity and sweets in scenes so 
lately disturbed and desolated by the blasts of 
winter? Does it not resemble the sun that 
dissipates the darkest clouds, and arrays the 
compass of creation with light and life and 
gladness? They best can answer these in- 
quiries,,who have tried what the vital profes- 
sion of the Christian faith can do for us in our 
trials and-afllictions. It. is theirs to testify, like 
St. Paul, ‘when [ am weak, then am I strong” — 
of these things move me”—and we 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair’’—* as sor 

rowful, yet always rejoicing.” (2 Cor. iv. 8, and 
vi. 10.) The same Divine ‘* Comforter” who 


so becalmed and gladdened the Apostle, can be- | 


calm and gladden others, and indeed actually 
does so in not a few remarkable cases of se- 
vere sorrow. Witness the palience of those 
sufferers, who are spoken of by a modern au- 
thoress, Mrs. Schilmelpenning, ia her deeply in- 
teresting account of the persected Jansenists in 
France; witness too the Christian heroism of 
those who are more recently recorded in Mons. 
D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, as having glorified their Saviour in the 


furnace, and who, notwithstanding all the se-|. 


verities of their last imprisonment, rejoiced in 
his ‘everlasting love to His redeemed people, 
and in the view of His approaching glory: 
witness alsa. many who are poor and needy; 
many who are orphans and widows; many 
who pass tedious days and sleepless nights, and 
who are still ([ myself have seen such blessed 
sufferers) calm, patient, contented, and at times 
joyful, in tribulation; their reason unimpaired, 
and their hearts unbroken. How is such a state 
of things to be fairly and satisfactorily account- 
ed for? How—but by referring to the Gospel 


of our Lord and Saviour as that minister of 


peace and ‘consolation, which, under the grace 
of God, is commensurate with all our needs, 
and can turn our sorrow into joy. 


Here it should not be forgotten, that of those 
wretched beings who have died by a suicidal 
hand, very few are to be fouad who were re- 
markable for religious earnestness. For my 
own part, after much inquiry, and no trifling 
observation, (and as one who has now seen more 
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near the precipice. Fly from all sensual excess] 
as the deadliest enemy of reason. But cherish 
those Christian principles, and practise those 
religious duties, which are friends to abiding 
peace and unclouded happiness. More parti- 


cularly “ wait upon the Lord” in daily medita-| 


tion on His word, and in the spiritual observance 
of His own holy day. Be instant and earnest 
in your supplications at the throne ‘of grace. 
Become familiar with the history of your Re- 
deemer’s cross, and with the prospect of that 
eternal crown which He has prepared for them 
that love Him. Secure, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, both bodily and mental health by tem- 
perance, by activity, by rest, and by the regu- 
lar enjoyment of the invigorating breath of 
morning. Next, when charged with a certaig 
unsoundness of intellect, because of your stead- 
fast determination to take Jesus, and not the 
world, as your example; say with the wise, pa- 
tient, and unshaken Paul, ‘“*I am not mad, but 
speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” 


(Acts xxvi. 25.) Hope not to be accounted 


prudent by those deluded and miserable beings, 
to whom “the preaching of the cross”’ is * fool- 
ishness”—or to be approved by those who sub- 
stitute tradition for Scripture, the forms for the 
spirit of religion, and the sacraments for the 
Saviour. Let it be enough for you that God 
has made you “wise unto salvation through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus;” and that those 
only will be accounted madmen on the great 
day, who blindly, daringly, and _ obstinately 
neglect His great salvation.” 


THE COURSE OF TIME. 


Translated from the beautiful Spanish Poem by 
Manrique, on the death of his father, quoted in 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Oh! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
‘To see how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last ; 
How still our present happiness 
Seems to the wayward fancy, less 
_ Than what is past. 


And, while we eye the rolling tide, / 

Down which our flying minutes glide 
Away so fast. 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hopes deceive the mind, 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

Our gilded dreams of yore were bright; 

Like them the present shall delight, 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like lasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 
And swallow all, 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble rivulet’s glide, 
To that sad wave: 
Death levels property and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave, 


Our birth is but a starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal ; 
There all our steps at last are brought ; 
That path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Long ere the damps of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow. of red and white 
Hath pass’d away; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair, 
Age came and laid his finger there— 
_ And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that mocked decay, 

The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone ? 

The strength is gone, the step is slow; 

And joy grows weariness and woe, 
When age comes on. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here! 
Dreams of sleep that death must break, 
_ Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 

It enlighteneth our minds with the best know- 
ledge concerning the most high and worthy ob- 
jects in order to the most happy end with the 
firmest assurance. 

It certainly and perfectly doth inform us con- 
cerning the nature and attributes, the will and 
intentions, the works and providence of God. 

It fully declareth to us our own nature,.our 


original, our designed end, our whole duty, our} 


than sixty years) [ may declare that I neverj certain way of attaining eternal life and felicity. 


yet knew above four persons at the most, who, 
while truly devoted to their Saviour, perished by 
their own hand. Of course I would except 
those who labour under hereditary derange- 
ment, and such also as may be brought on 


either by organic injury or disease. Véry me-. 


morable too, and not a little in point, is the his- 
tory of the poet Cowper, who, before the verities 
of the gospel had entire possession of his heart, 
made several efforts to destroy himself, but 
who, after that felicitous event, and amid all his 
depressions, seems never to have contemplated 
that dreadful act. | 

The view of the subject might easily be ex- 
tended, but I trust that I have not overlooked 
any one important branch of it. My aim has 
principally been to place in its true light, and 
practically considered, one of the most painful 
visitations to which humanity is subject, and 
one that is too commonly regarded under false 
aspects, to the dishonour of God, and to the in- 
jury of the souls of men. 

May I be permitted to say in parting, and 
more especially to those who are beginning 
their mortal race, Prize your reason as the good 
gift of God; do not becloud and enfeeble it, 
and so ultimately subvert it by such evil habits 
as both conscience and Christianity forbid ; 
keep aloof from those “ pomps and vanities” 
which are apt to captivate the heart, so as oc- 
casionally to disorder the understanding. Dread 
those fashionable pursuits, which not only con- 


sume time, but also exhaust your energies, and} 
book of books, the richest mine of most excel. 


thus leave you a prey to nervous irritability, and 
perhaps to eventual derangement. Come not 


_Tt exactly teacheth us how we should demean 
ourselves in all respects piously toward God, 
justly and charitably toward our neighbour, 
soberly toward ourselves; without blame in the 
world, with satisfaction of our conscience, with 
assured hope of blessed rewards. 

It proposeth those encouragements, and ex- 
hibiteth assurances of those helps, which serve 
potently to engage us in all good practice. 

It setteth before us a most complete and live- 
ly pattern of all goodness ; apt most clearly to 
direct, most strongly to excite, most obligingly 
to engage us thereto; especially instructing and 
inclining to the practice of the most high and 
hard duties, meekness, humility, patience, self- 
denial, contempt of all worldly vanities. : 

It discovereth those sublime mysteries and 
stupendous wonders of grace, whereby God 
hath demonstrated an incomprehensible kindness 
to mankind, and our obligation to correspondent 
gratitude. | 

It representeh manifold arguments and incen- 
tives to love God with most intense affection, to 
confide in him with most firm assurance, to de- 
light in him continually ‘with joy unspeakable; 
which are the noblest, the sweetest, ‘the happi- 
est operations of our soul. 

It reareth our hearts from vain thoughts, and 
mean desires concerning these poor, transitory. 
earthly things, to contemplations, affections, and 
hopes toward objects most excellent, eternal, and 
celestial. 


It engageth us to study the book of God, th 


lent knowledge, containing infallible oracles oi 


things, give thyself wholly to them, that thy 


why it isy that water rises in a pump in which 


truth, and heavenly rules of life; ‘ which are} t 
able to make us wise to salvation, and perfect 
to every good work.’ 
_ And how can we otherwise be so well em- 
loyed, as in meditation about such things ?| t 
hat occupation doth nearer approach to that 
of the blessed angels? What heaven is there] i 
on earth like to that of constantly fasting our 
minds and hearts in the contemplation of such 
ovjects ? Especially censidering that this study 
doth not only yield private benefit to ourselves) t 
in forwarding our own salvation, but enableth) « 
us by our guidance and encouragement to pro-| | 
mote the eternal welfare of others, and by our 
endeavours to people heaven, according to that 
exhortation of St. Paul pressing on Timothy 
this study with diligence; ‘ Meditate on these 


profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto 
thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in them ; 
for in doing this thou shalt both Save thyself, 
and them that hear thee. —Dr. Barrow. 


From the Congregational Journal 


LIFE OF BLAISE PASCAL. 


Blaise Pascal was. born at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, a province of France, the 19th of 
June® 1623. More than two centuries have 
passed away since his nativity, and every year 
add to the admiration of his intéllect and his 
heart. Childhood gave evidence of genius; but 
it was not that precocity which amazes twice; 
first by awakening expectation, and then by 
disappointing it. At eleven years of age, he 
was led to produce a treatise upon sounds, by 
hearing a plate, upon being struck, give forth 
musical vibrations. Manifesting a strong predi- 
lection for scientific studies, his father prohibit- 
ed these pursuits, till he should have mastered 
the languages; but retiring to his empty room 
in the hours of relaxation and amusement, he 
chalked out triangles, parallelograms, and cir- 
cles, upon the floor, without knowing their 
scientific names; and by comparing these 
figures, and examining their various relations, 
reached the truth of geometry, that the sum of 
all the angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. At this stage of his progress in the in- 
terdicted studies he was surprised by his father, 
who, astonished at the results at which his child 
had arrived by unaided effort, resolved to afford 
him every advantage for the prosecution of his 
favourite studies. He read through the elements 
of Euclid at the age of twelve, without the aid 
or the need of teachers: at sixteen he completed 
a treatise on conic, sections, which received high 
commendation in his day; and before he had 
reached his nineteenth year, he invented a fa- 
mous arithmetical machine, by which any nu- 
merical calculation might be performed. By a 
series of experiments he solved the problem 
which had perplexed all preceding inquirers; 


the piston is played, 32 feet above the reservoir, 
and no higher; others had said in explanation, 
that nature abhors a vacuum, and therefore the 
water rises to that point; but that the force with 
which she resists a vacuum being limited, her 
power ceased to operate above the specified 
height: Pascal referred it to the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and the question was settled for 
ever. 

In the midst of successful inquiries and se- 
vere study, his health gave way; and at the 
age of 24 an attack of paralysis in a great 
measure deprived him of the use of his limbs. 
But his. sickness was sanctified; he saw the 
vanity of all earthly pursuits, hcwever refined 
and honoured; his visions of glory were dissi- 
pated; his soaring ambition subdued; he betook 
himself to the reading of devotional books: he 
was convinced of the truth of Christianity, and 
saw that it enjoined upon men the great duty of 
living supremely for God; at once he resolved 
to abandon the studies which he had pursued 
with so much ardour and success, and devote 
the powers of his mind and soul to the service 
of his Redeemer and the attainment of salva- 
tion. A providential deliverance from heing 
precipitated into the Seine by the unmanage- 
able horses which drew his carriage, he re- 
garded as another message from heaven, call- 
ing on him to renounce all secular pursuits, and 
consecrate the remainder of his life exclusively 
to God. From that time he bade adieu to the 
world, not only in spirit, but perhaps too much 
in the form also. Renouncing his habits of} 
promiscuous visiting, and withdrawing from 
society merely intellectual and scientific, he 
sought intercourse and intimacy with a few 
friends distinguished for depth of piety and 
habits of devotion. Educated in the Catholic 
church, his religion was tinctured with the spi- 
rit of the age; he was an ascetic without living 
in the monastery, and tortured himself without 
believing in penance. At the age of thirty, when 
others are in search of pleasure, he established 
a course of abstinence and self-denial in his 
mode of living, which death only terminated. 
He renounced all indulgencies and superfluities, 
accustoming himself to the simplest fare and the 
plainest dress. As far as possible he dispensed 
with the service of domestics, taking the care 
of his own room, making his own bed, and 
carrying to his apartment his own food. Here 
in solitude, the world shut out, or admitted only 
in the few select religious friends who visited 
him, he devoted himself to prayer and the study 
of the Scriptures, in which he found a delight 
he had not known in the days of his scientific 
glory, when all eyes were upon him, and every 
tongue spoke his praise. The profound know- 
ledge he acquired of his heart and the Bible, 
which every page of his writings reveals, was 
the fruit of these years of seclusion. 

The two works which will carry his name 
down to the latest posterity, were elaborated ‘in 
this retirement: the ‘* Provincial Letters” and 
‘Thoughts upon Religion.” ‘The first was di- 
rected against the Jesuits, who had corrupted 
religion by introducing false doctrines, and en- 
feebled even common morality by their false 
logical distinctions. Pascal made himself ac- 
quainted with their writings: he brought to light 
their pernicious principles from dusky alcoves 
and ponderous folios; he followed them from 
maze to maze and labyrinth to labyrinth in 
their tortuous course of deception and error; 
and when he had accumulated evidence of their 
duplicity from every quarter, he held them up 
for the derision of the world. ‘The Provincial 
Letters were to the Jesuits, what the Letters of 
Junius were to his political opponents—full of | 
an irony which withered—of a sarcasm which 
excoriated and consumed. Voltaire, by no 
means an incompetent judge of this style of 
composition, declared that ‘ Moliere’s best 


comedies are not so pungent in their wit as| | 


the earlier letters; and that Bossuet has nothing 
‘more sublime than the latter.” Their effect was 
instantaneous and overwhelming; the popular 
indignation was turned upon the Jesuits, as the 
corruptors of the public morals: their boldest 
causists were unable to stand before the two- 
edged sword of their opponent; and for forty 
years no attempt was made to answer the 
Provincial Letters; and when they were an- 
swered, it was well known their author had long 
been in his grave: an antagonist with whom it 
was safe for the weakest and most cowardly tog 
contend. | 

The other work, “Thoughts on Religion,” 
are only fragments of thought which he had 
designed to arrange and reduce into a great 
work, for the confutation of scepticism and/ 
error in all their forms, and the vindication of 


the other Christian graces of his heart. 
would give to relieve their necessities, when he 
could do it only by borrowing: and however 
coarse and stinted his fare, he would divide it 
to feed the hungry. His reply to the friends 
who remonstrated with him on his excessive 
benevolence, would be: “I have invariably 
found, that however poor a man is, he has 
something left when he dies.” 


ally for death. 


he doctrines and spirituality of religion. He 


did not live to complete the noble design he con- 
ceived, and on which he had bestowed his most 
vigorous thoughts. We have in the volume only 


he “ digyecta membra” of his musings and re- 


fictions; the workings of a great mind project- 


ng a defence of religion to live for ever. Every | 


fragmentary sentence contains some thought, at 
which the reader is compelled to pause, and) 
wonder, just as the traveller stops to gaze upon 


he Natural Bridge or the Falls of Niagara, 


overpowered by the grandeur. The most strik- 


ng feature of this work, is the knowledge of its 


author of the depths of the human heart; he 
knew its follies, its guilt, its weaknesses, its 
errors; he had applied to the natural resources 
for the comfort and support, which it seeks, and 
had learnt their worthlessness and vanity. The 
proffers and promises of the world were lying 
vanities: its boasts false and heartless: and man, 
with only his natural resources, was in a state 
of poverty and cheerlessness; a dreary, com- 
fortless beifg, travelling through a dark world 
down to a darker grave, unless he found hope 
and solace in the mercy of God, and visions of 
a — future, as they are revealed in his 
word. 


His charity to the poor was as eminent as 


He 


Worn out with ‘study and disease, the last day 


of his suffering approached, which was. still 
supposed to be accelerated by the malice of his 
enemies, the unforgiving Jesuits, whose profli- 
gacy he had exposed, and whose proud society 
he had stript of all its power and glory. His 
physicians could account for the characteristics 
of his disease only upon the supposition he had 
been poisoned. Assured “ the day of his depar- 
ture was at hand, he was ready to be offered.” 
When others condoled with him in his suffer- 
ings, he replied, “ It does not grieve me: I only 
fear to be relieved. I know both the dangers of 
health, and the benefits of suffering. Do not 
mourn for me; disease is the natural and pro- 
per state of Christians; then we are as we ought 
to be—in a state of affliction, by which we be- 
come alienated from the joys and pleasures of 
sense, and delivered from those passions which 
disturb all other periods of our life; we are freed 
from ambition and avarice, and looking perpetu- 
Is not this the life a Christian — 

should live? For this reason, I desire no other ° 
blessing of God now, than that he would con- 
tinue to me the grace of sanctified affliction.” 
Earnestly desiring the comfort of the commu- 


nion, it was administered to him the day before 


his death; he raised himself on his elbow to re- 
ceive it with the greatest reverence; and when 
the minis er questioned him on the leading arti- 
cles of the Christian faith, he responded to each 
question, * Yes, sir, | believe this with all my 
heart.” 
giving, his last words were, ‘* May my God 
never forsake me.” 


Except a short expression of thanks- 


Thus lived Blaise Pascal, one of the most 


original and vigorous minds which have adorn- 
ed the history of any age: and thus he died, 


August 19, 1662, in the 39th year of his age, 


one of the most illustrious monuments of the 
power of divine grace to stain the pride of all 


human glory. 
From the Episcopal Recorder. 
TOKENS OF GOOD IN ITALY. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the Ro- 
mish Church is in a state of perfect unity. 
Greater contentions and struggles, perhaps, ex- 


ist in no other associated body that remains in 
apparent visible union, than in the Papal com- 


munion. The history of the Romish Church 
for ages has been hardly any thing else than 
the history of violent contentions ana even of 
bloody and cruel strifes and disputes. It had in 
it at one time two infallibles for nearly a cen- © 
tury in succession fulminating anathemas against 
one another and distracting almost the whole of 
Christendom. Where was unity during this 
time? 

While residing at Rome, the writer of this 
article had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the ruffled state of the waters of the Holy See, 
even at the very foot of the papal throne. A 
certain Cardinal was reviled and spoken against 
because he attempted to elevate the tone of spi- 
rituality in the Church, and because he hesi- » 
tated not: to condemn and hold up to reproba- 
tion practices that had gained almost universal 
currency and sanction in Rome and in all Pa- 
pal countries. We also met with individuals, 
who were most ardently attached to the Romish 
communion, and would have sooner burned at 
the stake than have left it, who nevertheless 
mourned over the depressed state of spiritual 
religion in the Church, and hesitated not to say, 
if the clergy generally would do their duty, and 
act with godly zeal, a different state of things 
would be speedily brought about. Some of the 
clergy themselves also were aroused to seek 
afier a better state of things. But alas, Rome 
will be Rome to the end, and eject from her 
bosom all who would drive the unclean spirit 
out of her. The following facts we copy from 
a correspondent in France to the London Re- 
cord, which we are confident will be interesting 
to our readers. 

‘‘ Whilst in England you grieve at the pro- 
gress Puseyism is making there, it will afford 
you satisfaction to learn that an opposite ten- 
dency is manifesting itself in Italy, at least 
among the younger clergy. Without entering 
into particulars, | can at least say that I have 
recently seen an Italian monk who had just 
been converted to the Gospel, and who has 
quitted both his convent and country. Heisa 
very humble, but gifted man, young, but well- 
informed, and it was from his own lips that I 
heard how eagerly the young Italian priests 
were seeking for works that relate to our bless- 
ed Reformation. They feel that they are not in| 
the right path, but they stand in need of spi- 
ritual light to lead them to it. His advice is, 
that nothing better can be done to spread the 
word of God in Italy, and he recommends the 
version of Diodati, because his countrymen at- 
tach an importance to the purity of their lan- 
guage, of which we have no conception. 

‘* Would it not be surprising if the darkness 
of Catholicism, which is spreading over Eng- 
land, should at the same time disappear in Italy, 
the place of its birth? tue 
“Catholicism seems also to threaten (6 over- 
run the canton of Geneva, and to escape from 
which the friends of the Gospel demand a sepa- 
ration between the Church and the State, and 
this demand gains ground, insomuch that it is 
not impossible but that it may be successfully 


carried. It is very remarkable that ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious questions should thus simul- 
taneously and forcibly be agitated in England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, and even Italy, as well 
as France.” 


Instead of making religious exercises a step | 


of approach to God, seeking God by them, and 
pressing to God through them, there is danger 
of making them a pretence for keeping our- 
selves from him, and a means of quieting con- 
science without him.— Rev. J. Adam. 
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Txams—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Cuvurcn or Scorzanp.—By the late arrival, 
we do not find that any thing definitive has been 
done towards the settlement of the difficulties of 
this Church. ‘The Church Associations are or- 
ganized extensively, the spirit of true Presbyte- 
_tians is becoming more aroused, and the oppo- 
sition is becoming fiercer. Should the British 
ministry refuse an equitable settlement, they 
may expect trouble, which will probably result 
in the overthrow of the Government. The peo- 
ple appear to be ripe for revolution. 

Appeats ror Liprarixs.—We have earnest 
‘appeals for libraries of the books of the Board 
of Publication, for the Church in Xenia, Ohio, 
and Columbus, Mississippi. Circumstances com- 
municated to us. in relation to these churches, 
satisfy us that a gift of these books would prove 
a rich spiritual blessing to the people in these 
_ places. We hope the hard times have not ob- 
structed all the streams of benevolence. Ata 
time when so much money is taking wings and 
fiying away, let some of it be secured against 
loss by such investments. 


Universtry or Pennsyivanta.—The ex- 
ercises before the Graduating Medical class of 
the University of Pennsylvania, took place in 
the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on Satur- 
day last, 26th ult. The degree of M.D. was 
conferred upon one hundred and fourteen stu- 
dents. Prof. Gibson detivered the valedictory 
to the graduating class. 


Cuurcn Srate.—The New York Stand- 
ard affirms, and tenders proof of the fact, that 
Mr. Maclay’s school bill was exhibited to BISHOP 
HUGHES, and approved by him, betore it was 
introduced into the New York Assembly. Had 
a consultation upon an important legislative 
measure been held with clergyman of any other 
denomination, how the welkin would have rung 
with the cry of Cuurcu anv Strate!” 

GENERAL AssEMBLY OF IRELAND. — We 
learn by our late foreign papers, that the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Ireland had at length been call- 
ed to meet specially on the 9th of March, in 
Belfast, to consider the present state of the 
Church of Scotland, and the late decision of the 
Judges respecting Presbyterian marriages, It is 
_ to be presumed that this meeting, which has now 
taken place, was one of great interest. 


Tue New Bisuor or JERUSALEM, was re- 
ceived with all due ceremony in the capital of 
Judea. He is to build a Gothic Church on the 
highest ground in Jerusalem. His introductory 
sermon was preached from Isaiah lxv. 15. The 
Porte has withdrawn his Protest against his in- 
stallation. 


New York Scuoot appears from 
the proceedings in the New York Legislature, 
that the Roman Catholics are likely to have 
their wish in the destruction of the existing 
School system. The Bill which is favourable 
to their views, has passed the lower house by a 
vote of sixty-five to sixteen, many of the mem- 
bers whose election was based on their pre- 
sumed unfriendliness to the Roman Catholic 
claims, turning round and voting for the bill, 
If the public school system must be abolished to 
gratify the subjects of the Pope, let Protestants 
adopt a new system of sectarian .schools in 
which the peculiarities of Protestantism shall be 
openly and fully taught. They are able to sus- 
tain such schools, and if they should be induced 
now to engage in this attempt it will prove a 
happy event that the other system has been 
exploded which in its liberality to persons of all 
sects, attempts to educate the youth of the coun- 
try without religion. The adoption of this al- 
ternative, would be the heaviest blow to popery 
which it has ever felt, at least in this country. 
Children, instead of being brought up in indif- 
ference, would imbibe the principles of religion 
with the very elements of education, and would 
thus grow up an army of well instructed oppo- 
sers to the great anti-christian system. For our 
own part, we should like to see every denomina- 
tion of Christians taking active measures to es- 
tablish schools on denominational principles. 
If they will not do it, the Roman Catholics will, 
and to them they must send their children to be 
educated. Will they do this? 


CapiraL PunisumMentT.—The prime movers 
in the city of Philadelphia of the recent effort 
to induce the Legislature of Pennsylvania to 
abolish capital punishment, discouraged no 
doubt by the adverse report of the Judiciary 
Committee and anticipating the defeat of their 
measure, have seen fit to make the clergy of 
' Philadelphia, who generally opposed their at- 
tempt, the objects of their invective. At a 
meeting of their committee of twenty-five held 
in the Exchange on the 14th March, among 
other matters they say; 

“ Resolved, That it is deeply to be deplored 
that any portion of the Christian Ministry 
should be foremost in efforts to retard the pro- 
gress of a reform so entirely consistent, as we 
conceive, with the religion of the Gospel, and 
which aims at the establishment of those en- 
lightened and hum*ne principles which must 
ever constitute the chief honour of a moral 
age, and the highest glory of a Christian com- 
munity.” 

This may be good rhetoric, but it is very bad 
argument. The Christian religion is a benign 
system which proclaims good will to men, but 
its spirit is altogether mistaken if it ig supposed 
to give license to the ruthless passions of men. 
Because it discountenances cruelty, it does not 
overthrow justice; its sympathies are not only 
with the vicious who cast off the restraints of 
human society; it does not disapprove of the 
adequate punishment of crime, but gives its 

“sanction to arrangements which are a terror to 
evil doers and a praise to them that do well. 
The gentlemen who presume they are acting ing 
accordance with the spirit of an enlightened age 
have the express statute of the King of heaven 


against them; a statute promulged before the pub: 
lication of any system of laws given to the Jews, 


and which may be supposed to have been super- 


seded ; a statute, therefore, which remains unrc- 
pealed. The plea of humanity is insufficient 


in arguing against such a law, and besides it 


fails in this important respect, that it exclusively 
favours the reckless violator of the laws of so- 
ciety, who can, from malice or sordid gain, im- 
brue his hands in the blood of his fellow men, 
while it disregards the claims of the more inno- 
cent and helpless who may be supposed to be 
the victims of the murderer. He that has been 
suddenly and ruthlessly hurried out of life is to 
buried and forgotten, while the perpetrator of 
the deed is to be held up a8 an object of public 
spas ¥ 6 It is in vain to reply that impunity 
is not asKed for the murderer, but only a change 
of punishment; for a commutation of punish- 
ment from death to protracted confinement 
would be regarded as a comparative impunity. 
All that a man hath will he give for his life; the 
love of existence is the strongest feeling of the 
human heart, and with few extraordinary ex- 
ceptions, every species of evil will be encoun- 
tered in preference to the abandonment of life. 
It is well therefore that, in securing the welfare 
of society, this feeling should be effectually ap- 
pealed to; and it would be a wanton exposure of 
the lives of the innocent to remove this safe- 
guard, by telling the murderer that, however 
atrocious his deeds of blocd, his own life should 
be secure. It cannot be a question, that to the 
unprincipled, murder would Jose much of its 


repulsive aspect, should the punishment by death 


be abolished, ‘They regard not the crime in its 
moral aspect, they are deterred only from its 
perpetration by the fear of. capital punishment. 
Let them know then, that they may commit the 
deed and yet possibly escape detection, and that 
even in case of apprehension, their own lives 


would not be forfeited, and who does not at once 


perceive that a formidable obstacle is removed 
out of the way of the commission of the crime. 
Besides, the same sickly sympathy which would 
shield the murderer from capital punishment, 
would soon be complaining of the cruelty of an 
imprisonment for life, and when the public feel- 
ing which had been outraged by some deed of 
blood had subsided, and the lapse of a few years 
had rendered the recollection of the harrowing 
circumstances indistinct, we should have many 
reasons pathetically urged, why the murderer 
should be pardoned, and once more let loose to 
prey upon society. Who has not known such 
instances? Whether therefore we regard the 
law of that God who, being the author of life, 
knew its value, and in order to secure it, de- 
clared that whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man should his blood be shed; or the welfare of 
human society, and its security against the tur- 
bulent assaults of every unprincipled villain, it 
would be unwise, it would be inhuman, it would 
be irreligious to abolish the punishment of death 
for wilful and premeditated murder, The min- 
isters of religion have the rights of other citi- 
zens, they may therefore freely express their 
opinions on all great public questions, but in.a 
question like this, which involves considerations 
of religion as well as of true humanity, it is ren- 


dered imperative on them to express their opi- |. 


nions boldly. 


THE INsANE.—We have recently had the 
pleasure of inspecting the arrangements in the 
‘Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane,” and 
have since received a full and satisfactory re- 
port of the Institution for the past year. A brief 
sketch of this benevolent foundation may not 
prove unacceptable toour readers. The “ Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,” which was founded in 1751, 
and which has long enjoyed a deservedly high 
reputation, was designed not only for the insane, 
but for the sick. Its location in the city, especial- 
ly after it had become in a measure surrounded 
by dwellings, was considered as unfavourable for 
the restoration of insane patients; and according- 
ly the contributors purchased a farm of one hun- 
dred and twelve acres two miles west of Philadel- 
phia, upon which they have erected buildings ex- 
clusively for the accommodation of patients of this: 
class. .'The new structure is one of much beguty ; 
includitfg the wings it presents a front of four | 
hundred and thirty-six feet, and embraces more 
than two hundred rooms, all of which are on 
the best possible construction, and some of 
them large and well furnished.. The whole ar- 
rangement, the details of which it would be im- 
poslble to give in moderate limits, has been 
made with much skill, and with a view to con- 
venience and comfort, and does much credit to 
those who have been entrusted with the design- 
ing and execution of this noble fabric. The 
visiter is at first struck with the rural beauty of 
the site of this Hospital. The buildings are 
erected on a rising ground, surrounded by a 
beautifully undulating country, interspersed with 
groves of forest trees, Forty acres of the farm 
are inclosed by wall ten and a half feet high, 
and 5483 feet long, and yet from the nature of 
the ground, but a small portion of it can be seen 
from any one position, thus preventing the un- 
pleasant impression which might otherwise arise 
of restraint. Within this inclosure the patients 
are permitted to walk and amuse themselves, 
and they seem to enjoy the privilege. Various 
amusements are provided for them, and we 
felt happy to see some of the female pa- 
tients apparently enjoying themselves on an 
extensive circular rail-way in which they 
propelled their car by a crank, which they 
seemed to turn with much glee, Some of 
the male patients were working in the garden, 
and many of them at the proper seasons en- 
gage in various agricultural occupations.— 
The internal police of the building is admi- 
rable, and so humane is the system of treat- 
ment which has been adopted, that a visiter 
might pass through the building almost without 
imagining that he was amidst the insane. The 
patients are treated as if they were in the pos- 
session of their reason; outward restraints are 
not visible ; they are well dressed ; and when 
we passed through their apartments there was 
not the slightest violence or noise. Some were 
walking in the ample and carpetted corridors ; 
others were playing at various games ; one was 
engaged at the piano, and in the female depart- 
ment, some were occupied in quilting. We 
could not but feel:thankful at the humane and 
improved mode of treatment of the insane, who 
in former times were treated with a rigour and 
cruelty which could scarcely be surpassed in an 
Inquisition. The possibility of their cure seem- 
ed not to have entered the minds of their keep- 


| ceased as soon as the mind was restored.” 


ers and accordingly few were restored; but 
under the present humane and moral treatment, 
the unhappy patients are not only rendered 
confortable, but, in numerous instances, they 
are restored to the bosom of their families, “in 
their right mind.” The existence of such an 
institution must be a source of consolation. to 
those who have friends suffering under that 
greatest of privations—the privation of reason. 
Here they may find a delightful residence, 
parental kindness, medical skill, and every 
comfort which their case may require. The 
patients are permitted, under the care of their 
keepers, to‘enjoy frequent rides in the country, 
and even to attend places of worship in the 
neighbourhood. In the evening of the Sabbath 
the Steward assembles the patients in the large 
hall, and reads to them portions in the holy 
Scriptures, to which they give much attention, ' 
and even the more violent have requested to at-. 
tend these meetings, and according to their vol- 
untary promise, have behaved with decorum. 
There are about one hundred and twenty patients 
now in the hospital. The statistical tables ap- 
pended to the report are valuable. We select 
from them two or three items which may prove 
interesting. One table may be termed an argu- 
ment for marriage; it exhibits the fact that out 
of one hundred and_ seventy-six ‘patients, 
exclusive of fourteen widows and six widow- 
ers, it was found that one hundred and nine 
patients were single and forty-seven were | 
married, of the single seventy-one were males 
and thirty-five were females. Among the 
causes of derangement we note among others, 
the following which may startle some of our 
readers ; viz. want of employment, tight-lacing, 
and the use of tobacco! One singular fact we 
have noted, and for which we should like to learn 
some probable reasons, it is this, out of one hun- 
dred and three male patients whosé occupations 
are given, it was ascertained that the largest num- 
ber was from among farmers / This contradicts 
our theory, which would ascribe to rural life the 
greatest exemption from mental diseases. Out 
of the whole number, selecting those which stand 
highest on the list the proportion is as follows : 
Farmers sixteen ; Merchants nine; Clerks eight; 
Physicianssix ; Seamen four. Itis judiciously re- 
marked at the close of the report, that in ascer- 
taining the causes of insanity, the effect is often 
mistaken for the cause. ‘As an example, we 
have on several occasions been assured that the 
disease was to be attributed to Religious Excite- 
ment, when a careful inquiry proved conclusive- 
ly that the death of a near relative or the loss 
of property or the disappointment of long cher- 
ished hopes, has really been the cause and the 
Religious Excitement an effect,,made striking by. 
the public manner in which it! had been mani- 
fested. So has the morbid craving for alcohol- 
ic drinks coming on during an attack of insani- 
ty been mistaken for its cause; the proof of 
this has consisted in the fact, that the propensi- 
ty did not exist before the derangement and 


_ Revivar.—Very strong indications of a re- 
markable and general awakening are observa- 
ble in various parts of the Church. Let the 
“Watchmen in Zion be on the alert; cautious, 
discreet, zealous, abounding in the work of the 
Lord; and if they wish to encourage and pro- 
long the visits of the august Spirit, let them hide 
their own diminutive heads, ascribing ad the 
glory to the Lord. 


IncrEasE or AMERICAN Episcopacy.—The 
Editors of the Episcopal Recorder say that in 
1823, the Episcopal Church in the United 
Church, only numbered eight bishops and five 
hundred other clergy, and that now they have 
twenty bishops and eleven hundred clergy. 
They represent their ministry also as increas- 
ing in evangelical spirit and piety. 


EristLes oF Jenatius DiscovErED.—The 
following is an interesting extract from a private 
letter of the Rev. J. C. Richmond to one of the 
editors of the ‘Witness and Advocate,” dated 
London, Feb.2,1842. What will Dr. Miller now 
say? ‘A few days since, at the British Museum, 
the Rev. Mr. Cureton showed me the oldest known 
manuscript in the world, with a date annezed, 
being A. D. 561. It is not less important than 
old, for it contains numerous quotations. from 
the early fathers, especially those whose au- 
thority in reference to Episcopacy has been, in 
America, called in question. There are numer- 
ous quotations, for example, from the minor 
epistles of Ignatius, the writings of Clement, 
&c., &c., proving the great antiquity of these 
documents. The manuscript is in the Syriac 
language, ancient character, and its age is evi 
dent in its very appearance. There can be 
no doubt of its authenticity, for it was recently 
brought from an Eastern convent. Mr, Cure- 
ton is preparing the creeds contained in it for 
publication, by writing them out in the new 
Svriac character.” 


The foregoing is from the Banner of the 
Cross, It israthera bungling story. Its com- 
ing from an Eastern convent being an undoubt- 
ed mark of its authenticity is not gute satisfac- 
tory. But even admitting all and more than 
this, Episcopacy can only prove {hat it existed 
sometime postervor to the whereas 
Presbyterians go directly to the Bible which is 
older than Ignatius, a ground that some people 
seem rather wary of. 


DesecraTion.—A strenuous effort 
was made to prevent the desecration of the Sab- 
bath on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railroad, 
by petitions presented to the Board of Directors. 
The Directors in despite of all entreaty and ex- 
postulation, resolved to brave the religious feeling 
of the community, and defy God, by making 
their road a means of Sabbath profanation. The 
decision has created a strong sensation, and at 
Glasgow there was immediately convened a nu- 
merous meeting, in which the profane conduct 
of the directors was most emphatically con- 
demned. The first resolution, ably supported, 
was as follows: 


That the proprietors of the Edinburghand Glas- 
gow Raiiway, having, on Tuesday last, resolved to 
run trains on the morning and evening of the Sab- 
bath, this meeting do hereby take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to their deep and un- 
feigned grief at such a step, and of recording their 
deliberate and solemn protest against so daring a 
contempt of the authority of God, and so flagrant a 
breach of the Divine law, as expressed in the fourth 
commandment of the decalogue.” > 


- Another resolution was in the following 
words : | 
“ That this meeting highly approve of immediate 


the ‘ declaration,’ which hae already been subscribed 
by upwards of 172,000 pefsons, expressing their 
determination to prefer other means of conveyance; 


sures are being commenced, with a view to provide 
accommodations fur the public, so long as the Rail- 
way Company shall continue to violate the blessed 
rest of the Lord’s holy day, by running their trains 
on any part of that day.” 3 


We cannot refrain giving the conclusion of 
the able speech of Dr. Symington. 


You will allow that the decision of the Railway 
proprietors is unwarranted and uncalled for; and 
when I think of such a decision taking place in Scot- 
land, in Presbyterian Glasgow, and with the help of 
Scotsmen, I feel inclined to adopt the language of 
‘one of Scotlaad’s brightest ornaments (Dr. McCrie) 
*O, my country! my country! land of my fathers, 
whose soil mixed with the ashes and moistened with 
the blood of martyrs, has reared institutions, which, 
like trees of tighteousness, has shielded thy naked 
mountains fiom their own northern blast, and pro- 
duced all around an intellectual and moral culture 
and: fertility,in comparison of which the fields of 
Greece and ofdtaly, in their highest and most boast- 
ed state of improvement, were a waste and ahowling 
wilderness —shall I be ashamed of thee? No!—But 
of thy degenemte and ungrateful sons I am ashamed.’ 
(Great cheering.) A resolution such as that on 
which I have been animadverting surely binds us to 
do every thing in our power to have it repealed ; and 
let me tell yeu you have it in your power to effect 
this, by a dis:iinct and unequivocal expression of the 
will of the inhabitants of Scotland; If this expres- 
sion of publicopinion is given, the individuals who 
passed the cbnoxious measure are in some sort 
Pa i by the statements of the mover to rescind 
it. Task, then,such a demonstration from this audi- 
ence, and shei| pause till I receive it. (Tremendous 
cheering, most of the audience rising frown their 
seats and waving their hats or handkerchiefs. )— 
That demonstration—(reiterated and enthusiastic 
plaudits)—that demonstration will, with the help of 
the post and the press, be echoed to-morrow from 
Arthur’s Seat—it will be re-echoed, I trust, from 
every part of the kingdom, and lead to the holding 
of similar meetings with the present in every large 
town thrcughout the length and breadth of the land. 
(Cheers.) Inhabitants of Scotland! cherish with 
the warmest.affection of your hearts those Sabbaths, 
for which yoarcountry has been so long diStinguish- 
ed. Guard them by every fence. Resist every at- 
tempt to rob you’of them. Remember that if your 
Sabbaths are.thrown down to be trampled under foot, 
the sun of your country’s moral glory, has begun to 
decline; and you will scon see it go down, leaving 
you in the thick shade of midnight darkness. Pon- 
der well the warning voice of Jehovah—‘ If you will 


| not hearken unto me to hallow the Sabbath-day, then 


_will I kindle a fire in the gates of Jerusalem, and it 
‘shall devour the palaces thereof, and it shall not be 
quenched.’ 


*O Scotland! can’st thou for @ moment brook 
The mere imagination that a fate 
Like this should ere be thine!” (Cheers.) * 


Citizens of Glasgow! stain not the moral beauty of 
your escutcheon ! 
motto, ‘** Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of 
the Word !”” Will you submit to have * the preach- 
ing of the Word” erased by the hand of heartless 
avarice; and, in compliance @ith the demands of 
unsanctified commerce, the erasure so filled up as 
that instead of **Let Glasgow flourish by the 
preaching of the Word” inscribed on the front of 
your public buildings, ‘* Let Glasgow flourish by 
the prostitution of the Sabbath to secular gain.” 
Far be the day. With the heart of a patriotic citi- 
zen I say, Let Glasgow flourish.! Yes; let her con- 
tinue to send her * swift ships” to every quarter of 
the globe, bringing back **gold, ang silver, and 
ivory, and -spices, and pretous her 
merchants be princes, and her traffickers the honour- 
able of the earth—let her intelljpent, ingenious, in- 
dustrious arisans have not only abundance of food 
and clothing, and every measure of domestic com- 
fort, but every due facility afforded them of rising 
in the socizd scale, according to their talents and 
their worth. Let Glasgow flourish! but oh! let 
theré be legioly and indelibly gemmed on her coro- 
net the resp.endent inscription, **Her merchandise 
and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord. 


‘Boarp or Pusiication.—The recent publi- 
cations of the Board are deserving of public no- 
tice. No, 96 of the series is a Historical Sketch 
of the Protestant Church of France from its ori- 
gin to the present time. The author, the Rev. 
John G. Lorimer, of Glasgow, has succeeded in 
embodying in the volume a large amount of his- 
torical incident in describing this Church in its 
prosperous rise, its unhappy persecutions, and 
sad decline. The parallel notices of the Church 
of Scotland afford an equally succinct account 
of that important branch of the Church of Christ. 
One feature which renders this volume particu- 
larly valuable is, that it does not consist of dry 
historical details, but exhibits the spiritual cha- 
racter of the Churches pourtrayed. No 99 is 
the very interesting history of the Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain, from the pen of the 
eminent Dr. McCrie. It will surprise the reader 
to discover how strong a foot-hold the Reforma- 
tion obtained for a season in that benighted 
country. Many were, in the very neighbourhood 
of the Inquisition, savingly enlightened, and it 
required all {he bloody means of that execrable 
institution to exterminate the little church which 
had risen up before its doors. This work will 
soon be followed by an equally interesting one by 
the same author, on the Suppression of the Re- 
formation inItaly. No. 101 is the first volume 
of the British Reformers, of which we have 
spoken before as being the result of an act of 
private liberality. ‘Two more volumes will soon 
be offered to the public, and the whole series, 
consisting of twelve volumes, will be as rapidly 
stereotyped as practicable. Each volume has a 
handsome mezzotinto portrait of one of the Re- 
formers, and taken together they comprise much 
ancient and valuable theological writing, par- 
ticularly in relation to the great work of the 
Reformation. This work is an accurate re- 
print of the edition issued by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, and should be in the hands 
of every Protestant clergyman. For the infor- 
mation of readers, we give the list of the vol- 
umes as they will appear: 1. Wickliff to Bil- 
ney. 2. Tindal, Frith, and Barnes. 3. Ed- 
ward VI., Parr, Balnaves, &c. 4, Latimer. 
5. Hooper. 6. Bradford. 7. Ridley and Phil- 
pot. 8. Cranmer, Rogers, Careless, &c. 9. 
Knox. 10. Becon. 11. Jewell. 12. Fox, Bale, 
and Coverdale. 

The Board has issued No. 4 of the new 
series of tracts on Popery, entitled the Virgin 
Mary. It is original, from the pen of the Rev. 
John Hall of Trenton, New Jersey, and is in 
itself a satisfactory refutation of Popery, by 
exposing its unscriptural character in one point, 
but that a chief one, its reverence for the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the divine honours rendered to 
her. 

The Board have also just issued an original 
historical catechism, which is excellently adapt- 
ed to lead young minds into a regular knowledge 
of the Holy Seriptures. 

EccuesrasticaL.—On the 24th March the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia installed the Rev. 
William L. McCalla, as pastor of the Assembly 
‘Church, Southwark, Philadelphia, (late 2d Pres- 
byterian Church, Southwark ;) in which service 
the Rev. W. J. Gibson preached the sermon 
from Romans x. 17—So faith cometh by 


and rejoice to learn that prompt and decisive mea-) 


Remember your ancient glorious | 


hearing ;” the Rev. Archibald Tudehope presi- 


steps being taken to obtain additional signatures to 


the Rev. T. B. Bradford delivered the charge 
to the Congregation. 


At an adjourned meeting of East Hanover 


Presbytery, held at Mount Zion Church, in 


Amelia county, Mr. Benjamin M. Hobson was 
regularly ordained to the full work of the Gos- 
pel Ministry, and installed Pastor of the Amelia 
Presbyterian Church. ‘The sermon was preach- 
ed by tl.e Rev. J. D. Dudley ; charge to the pas- 
tor by Rev. J. E. Curtis, and charge to the con- 
gregation by Rev. T. Pryor. 
We understand that the congregations of 
Sinking Creek and Spring Creek, Centre coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in the Presbytery of Hun- 
tingdon, have given unanimous calls to the Rev. 
William Adam, to become their Pastor. 


TEMPERANCE.—The diminution of the use of 
ardent spirits in our large cities: is almost in- 
credible. The cause of temperance is unques- 
tionably on the advance, the work of the distil- 
ler is becoming profitless, and the signs of the 
times are for a still more successful advance.. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The London Christian Knowledge Society 
has made a grant of £300,to be applied by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Lon- 
don, in furtherance of the objects of the society 
in Chaldea and Kurdistan, to which a mission 
was recently undertaken by. the ‘ American 
Episcopal Church.” * 

‘The Roman Government, it is said, has 
authorised the Bishop of Algiers to build ten 
new Churches there, and to have his own ca- 
thedral enlarged. . 


Gurmany.—There is scarcely a country of 
the Confederation in which the Pope is not in 
collision with the Sovereign on the appointment 
of Bishops. By concordats, dating about twen- 
ty years back, he obtained-a general concur- 
rence of Govérnments in the principle, that he 
(the Pope) should be the sole judge of the pro- 
fessional and theological qualifications of bish- 
ops, whether elected by chapters or appointed 
by crowned heads. On this fulcrum he has 
established a lever by which he is counteracting 
every adverse influence in elections. There is 
a great similarity in the contest waging be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in 
Germany aud in Scotland.— Voluntary. 


Commission oF AssemMBLY.— The Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly of Scotland held 
its last stated meeting on the Ist of March. At 
this diet the majority of the Garioch Presbyte- 
ry are cited to appear, in reference to the Cul- 
salmond settlement, and the proceeding in that 
case in the Court of Session, which will proba- 
bly be decided before the, meeting of Commis- 
sion, may greatly enhance the importance of a 
large attendance. - Besides, the state of the 
Church question, generally, calls for a full 
meeting, and it is greatly to be wished that 


‘ministers from different parts of the country, 


whether members of Commission or not, should 
avail themselves of this opportunity, which may 
be the only one before the Assembly meets, for 
conference and consultation regarding the daily 
blackening condition of the Church’s prospects, 
and for mutual encouragement in what may ap- 
prove itself to them as the path of duty. - 


SwiTzeERLAND.—The LucerneG zette speaks 
of an intended meeting of the Swiss Bishops of 
Sion, Geneva, Basle, Coire, and the Apostolic 
Vicar/of St. Gall, with those of Como and Mi- 
lan, in order to hold a Conference as to the 
rights of the Swiss Catholics. 


Greneva.—The of the Constituent 
Assembly has appointed a Sub-Committee on 
the ecclesiastical question. The following day, 
several Pastors, opposed to the views of those 


who urge the seperation of Church and State 


gave evidence.—The author of ‘‘’The Address 
to the Genevese on the Constitution of the 


Church,” rejects, for the Reformed Church of | 


Geneva, the character of State Church and Cler- 
gy Church, and claims for it that of the People’s 
Church—understanding by the people, not the 
nation, but the faithful. It would have each 
community provide for the support of its own 
worship, the State merely exercising a general 
inspection over all.—*Some reflections on Ac- 
tual Events, by a Citizen,” is the name of an- 
other pamphlet, favourable to the separation. 
The writer considers, that Protestants and 
Catholics are equally interested in a settlement 


which he seeks. —M. Louis Burnier has pub- 


lished at Geneva, under his) own name, the 
seventh and last of the letters of an American, 
which had hitherto appeared anonymously. He 
defends the Voluntary system of America 


against the attacks of M.. Archinard, quoting | 


the testimony of the most eminent travellers.— 
Voluntary. 


Tue InstituTre of Lyons, 
quoted by the Univers of Friday, has the lollow- 
ing remarkable paragraph:—* We have it from 
a sure source, that the Sovereign Pontiff has 
received a letter {rom a member of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in which the latter, in the name 
of more than a hundred of his colleagues, ex- 
presses with what ardour they sigh in England 
for that return to unity of which every thing 
gives us a presentiment.”—Tablet. 


Prize Essay on Missions By THE Rev. 
Ricuarp Hamitton.—We are happy 
to see the publication of an exceedingly pow- 
erful and eloquent treatise on ‘ Missions—their 
authority, scope, and encouragement,” by our 
highly-gifted townsman, the Rev. Richard Win- 
ter Hamilton. This essay was one of a great 
number written in consequence of an offer of 
two prizes for the two best essays on foreign 
missions, by an Association in Scotland. The 
first prize was awarded to the Rev. Dr. Iarris, 
and the second to the Rev. R. W. Hamilton.— 
Leeds Mercury. | 


A bill for legalizing marriages solemnized by 
Presbyterian clergymen in Ireland between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians was brought 
into the House of Commons. From the terms 
of this notice, it does not appear whether the 
mover intends his bill to have any more than a 
retrospective effect; but from answers given by 
the Ministerialist leaders to recent questions, it 
is known that the measure to be granted (as al- 
leged in the meantime,) is to be only retrospec- 
tive, without giving Presbyterian ministers the 
power to celebrate legally marriages between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians in time com- 


ing. 


PUSEYISM. 
We copy the following curious article from 
the London Globe of March 3d, by which it ap- 
pears that the Tractarians,as they are called, 
have actually protested against the sponsorship 
of the King of Prussia for the young Prince of 
Wales. 


‘© {f the Puseyites in the Church continue to 
increase in the same ratio in which: they have 
multiplied within the last five years, we think 
it by no means improbable that they may have 
acquired sufficient influence in the Jegislature 
by the time—we trust, far distant—when the 
Prince of Wales will, in the regular order of 
succession, become King, to have the order of 
succession set aside, on the ground that a Luth- 
eran Monarch having-answered for him at the 
baptismal font, he was not properly initiated into 


ded and delivered the charge to the pastor; and/ the Protestant faith of the Church of England, 


‘moved: by godly jealously on the occasion. 


_ ‘* We understand this precious specimen of the 


and is therefore ineligible to ascend the throne’ 
of these Protestant realms. . 

‘‘Tt was already known that a considerable 
number of the clergy of the diocese of London 
addressed their diocesan, in a formal protest 
ayainst the proposed appearance of a Lutheran 
Protestant in such a character on such an oc- 
casion; accompained by a request that their 
objections might be communicated to the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, in order that his Grace}, 


throwing themselves into the hands of a despe- 
rate Moderate faction, to uphold it at all haz- 
ards, and in all its unmitigated rigour, will only 
lead, we hope, to its more speedy, and entire, 
and final subversion. | 


UNION OF SECEDERS AND REFORMED PRESBY- 
TERIAAS, 


We rejoice to see that a union is projected 


might interfere, and prevent so dangerous hh cweas the “* Original Seceders,” such of the 


innovation upon the prescribed qualifications of 
sponsors, and sv terrible an assault upon the 
protection with which the canons of the church 
have surrounded its -Protestantism, with a view 
to preserve its purity from being contaminated 
by any association in its religious rites with 
those who are excluded from all participation 
with its covenanted privileges. 

‘These metropolitan clergy were not alone in 
their zeal against the portentous innovation. 
The leading clergy of Winchester were also 


They prepared a similar document, which they 
transmitted to the Primate through the medium 
of their diocesan, the Bishop of Winchester. In 
their protest against the competency of the King 
of Prussia to assist at the Baptism of the Prince 
of Wales the protestors designated the Prussian 
monarch a * Dissenter ;” and hence inferred his 
disqualification for acting as one of the sponsors 
of the Prince! 

‘‘ This paper was drawn up by the Head Mas- 
ters of Winchester College; was signed by the 
Warden ; by Dr. Moberley, the Head Master ; 
Rev. C. Wordsworth, Second Master; Rev. W. 
H. Gunner, Chaplain; Rev. J. Keble, Vicar ol 
Hurley; Rew C. Dyson, Rector of Dogmers- 
field; and by several other clergymen more or 
less connected with the college. 


spiritand practices which a large and influential 
portion of the clergy of the National Church 
desire to infuse into theclergy and laity of the 
land, is in the possession of Prince Albert; who 
will doubtless transmit it to his posterity as a 
relic worthy to be preserved and referred to in 
future times, as a memorial of what the emula- 
tors of Laud in the nineteenth century would 
introduce, at whatever cost, into a country 
which has, t0 a happy extent, cast off the do- 
minion of priest-craft.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE EARLY LOST. 
A Tribute to the Memory of Sarah E. McElroy, 


DAUGHTER OF JOSEPH MCELROY, D.D., NEW YORK. 
Fair spirit! thy home is a home of delight, — 
Unclouded by visions of care, a 
‘Beside the sull waters thou walkest in white, . 
In robes thou are worthy to wear. . 
Thou knowest a joy that we cannot conceive, 
In thy far away haven of rest, 
But bending in sorrow, we selfishly grieve, 
And seem to furget thou art blest. 


Yet ah! it is mournful to think thou hast. passed 
In the freshness of girlhood away, P 

To think o’er thy beautiful form there is cast 
A could, heavy mantle of clay; 

To think when the gevtle-voiced summer shail come, 
To waken the flowers again, 

Thou still wilt sleep on in thy low, grassy 
And summer will call thee in vain! 


The Father, whose bosom hath pillowed thy head, 
_ Will miss thee at eve trom his side, : 

Yet o’er his bruised spirit a balm will be shed, 
Because thou hast peacefully died. 

In the stillness of midnight, when shadowy gleams 
Of the past to his visions are given, 7 

Thy spirit will brighten his holiest dreams, 
With brilliancy gathered in Heaven! 


home, 


And over thy Mother, thou being of love, 
Will hover thy sheltering wing ; 

Thy gentle young sisters will feel from above, 
The gladness thy presence can bring; 
The brothers who miss thee so painfully now, 

Will bend to the chastening rod, __ 
Resigned—for they know that in peacefulness thou 
Art laid on the bosom of God, 2 


Yet oh! there’sa void that can never be filled, 
There’s a.gloom hanging over the heart, °_ 

A grief of the bosom that cannot be stilled, 
A sorrow that will not depart; . 

Enough—if we know that thy spirit is blest, © 
The tempests of life we must brave, | 


Ere calmly as thou we can go to our rest, 
And sweetly lie down in the grave! 


M. J. 


EXPLAINING AWAY SCRIPTURE. 


Rev. Mr. was met on Monday not 
long since, by a Universalist neighbour, who 
said to him, ** Well, Mr. ,our minister 
preached to us yesterday from’ the text which 
says the wicked shall be turned into hell and 
all the nations that forget God.” ‘ Well, what 
did he do with it?” was the inquiry, ‘‘ Do with 
it, he explained it all away,” was the answer. 
‘‘F presume so,” said the Rev. Mr. 
‘‘for I do not see what he could do with it but 
explain it-away.” 


From the Dumfries ‘Times. 
PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-PATRONAGE CAUSE. 


Passing events are quickly reconciling right- 
hearted non-intrusionists to the repeal of the in- 
famous Patronage Act. 
more apparent that no compromise can be effect- 
ed betwixt the civil rights of the patrons and 
the spiritual rights of the people. ‘The Tory 
Government have absolutely refused all conces- 
sion—all restriction or check to the arbitrary 
exercise of this ill-gotten as well as in itself 
most unchristian right to thrust pastors on re- 
claiming congregations. ‘They have refused, in 
any shape, either to guarantee the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church, or to give civil effect 
to the non-intrusion principle. But this adverse 
and infatuated decision of the Tory Cabinet, 
will open the eyes of many to the utter vanity 
of leaning any longer on such an arm of flesh, 
and will only accelerate the cause which it is 
intended to defeat. ‘The evil has proved to be 
incurable, and must therefore be eradicated. 
The Christian people will soon lift up their voice 
as loudly and extensively for the entire abo- 
lition of patronage, as the nation did, ten years 
ago, for Parliamentary reform. And they have 
only to stand firm and true to themselves, and 
they will soon obtain their just and reasonable 
demands; for, ** what firmness has done before 
it will do again.”’ It is dangerous to trifle with 
the people’s rights and liberties. ‘The peremp- 
tory denial of all political reform proved the 
speedy downfall of a Tory Government before; 
and the pertinacious denial of all Church re- 
form may prove the first step in the overthrow 
of the present Cabinet. But one thing sure 
and certain is, that if that party succeed in 
bringing down the Establishment, a result the 
necessary consequence of their conduct, they 
themselves will inevitably fall along with it, and 
most signally perish in the ruins! To say 
nothing of the diplomatic arts by which they 
have misled and duped the Church, they have 
followed a most crooked and self-destructive 
policy. ‘They have lost one of the most palpa- 
ble opportunities that can ever occur again, of 


‘consolidating their own reign on the sure basis 


of popular esteem, and of wafting their names 
down to posterity as the enlightened benefactors 
of their country. But now they have lost all 
hold on the affections of the popular heart of 
Scotland; and their names will descend todfuture 
generations, associated with the Middletons and 
the Bolingbrokes of other days—as the sturdy 
champions of arbitrary power, and the suppor- 
ters of all corruption and abuse. But they 
would do well to consider the awful responsi- 
bility they incur, and to take heed that they be 
not found fighting against God; for, to deny to 
the Christian people the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made them free, what is it but to 
fetter Christ in his own house, 21'd to circum- 
scribe the prerogatives of Heaven’s great Lord! 
Arbitrary patronage can be defended on no 
principle of justice, or of reason, or of liberty ; 


and the blind infatuation of Government, in| either the Bishop of the divcese, or the authorities 


~ 


| 


It is daily becoming} 


“Old Light Burghers” as did not unite with the 
Establishment, and the ‘Reformed Preshy- 
terians” or Covenanters of Scotland. A power- 
ful and most respectable body would thus be 
formed, whose influence would soon be sensibly 
felt in the kingdom, iostead of three small, and 
only, on that account, comparatively uninfluen- 
tial bodies, as at present. The new body, if 
formed, will contain, besides, a large amount of 
talent; and many of the peculiar principles for 
which they contend will be regarded as peculi- 
arly interesting at the present time. The days 
of Laud are returning, and why should not the 
Covenanters again unite and take the field. Be- 
sides, other strange unions are going forward, 
and illustrating the truth that “the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” We therefore cordially com- 
mend the Christian wisdom of our friends, and, 
on broad Christian principles, we shall be happy 
to forward their plans, and to find that there is 
a disposition amongst them to forbear on minor 
points, when the foundations of truth and all 
that Presbyterians reckon most sacred are 
threatened with rude extermination by Infidels, 
Latitudinarians, bigot-Erastians, on the one 
hand, and bigot Papists and Jesuits on the other. 
—Edinburgh Witness. 
From the London Morning Herald. 

PROGRESS OF HERESY AT OXFORD. 


The following letter is deeply interesting and im- 
portant. The Rev. Mr. Golightly, its author, as a 
minister of the Church of England, resident at Ox- 
ford, is, of course, a competent and impartial witness, 
and his disclosures are very alarming :— 


TU THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 


S1r,—The very grave importance of the subject 
upon which I am about to write, will justify me, I 
trnst, once more in addressing the public, if you will 
kindly permit me to do so through the medium of 
your columns. My object is to lay bare to the world, 
more particularly for the information of parents, who 
either have children here, or who are thinking of 
sending them tous, the actual condition ef our unhap- 
py university, with reference to Tractarian opinions; 
and as ] was myself a subscriber to a fund for set- 
ting The Tracts for the Times on foot, and have been 
residing at Oxford for the last six years, as an inde- 
pendent Master of Arts, in habits of intercourse with 
many of the best-informed members of the Univer- 
sity, it will be obvious that, if I have enly common 
sense and cominon observation, I can hardly fail to 
have become possessed of all the information that is 
necessary. 

To judge by the newspapers which advocate Trac- 
tarian views, it might be supposed that Oxford is” 
torn to pieces between a High Church and a Low | 
Church party. But, alas! Sir, the melancholy truth 
is, that we have but one party, of which Dr. Pusey | 
is the nominal, Mr. Newman the actual leader, wear- 

‘ing out the University with systematic and untiring 
agitation, The body of the University act solely on 
the defensive. Newspapers, tracts, velumes, pe- 
riodicals, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, deerying 
the Reformers and the Reformation, running down 
the Prayer-book, complaining of our Church’s isola- 
tion from the Greek and Roman Churches, stealthily 
attacking Protestantism with the very same wea- 
pons with which Voltaire and Gibbon attacked 
Christianity, are perpetually issuing from the press, 
and infusing the most dangerous opinions into the 
minds of the youth of the University, by the mere 
frequency of their repetition. 

But the grand engine of mischief is the parish 
cr of St. Mary’s. Upon Sunday, December 5, 

r. Newman preached a sermon upon the notes or 
marks of a true church. One of these, he said, 
was unity, but that we were torn to pieces with divi- 


- sions; another was Catholicity, but that we repu- 


diated the name of Catholic. When he heard of mem- 
bers of our own Church forsaking her communion 
for that of Rome, he was grieved, but he was not 
startled. Still ehe has an inte:nal note of holiness, 
and, while that is the case, we ought to adhere to 
her, and not to leave her, till we heard a voice plain- 
ly calling to us, ** Let us depart hence.” One of 
his hearers upon that occasion remarked, that it was 
a terrifying sermon; another, if I remember right, 
that it was very difficult to discover the marks-of a 
true Church upon the Church of England. 

This was the report which reached me of the ser- | 
mon from parties, some of whom approved, others 
disapproved of its objects. Upon the following 
Sunday I was resolved to hear him myself. 

His subject then was the prophet Elijah, who, he 
said, corrupt as Israel was in those days, adhered to 
her, and did not join the Church of Judah; nor did 
he endeavour to bring abouta re-anion of the Church- 
es of Israel and Judah, for perhaps the latter Church 
was So corrupt that it would not have been desirable; 
but he went up to Horeb, the mount of God, ascend- 
ed into the regions of sacred antiquity. Elijah, he 
added, was raised up for a specific purpese, to * de- 
stroy the worship of Baal.”” The same evening I 
met two friends, both well acquainted with Mr. 
Newman’s system.. We none of us doubted about 
his meaning. Judah was the Church of Rome, Is- 
rael. the Church of Eagland, himself the prophet 
Elijah, raised up, I presume, for the purpose of des- 
troying out of the Church of England the principle 
of Protestantism. 

But it is time to consider the effects of all this 
agitation upon the University. 

Of the two hundred resident members of Convo- 
cation, at least one quarter are Tractarians, Of these 
some follow Dr. Pusey, who, as Mr. Ward informs 
es, has “a strong feeling against Rome;” others 
Mr. Newman, who has “tno such feeling at all.” 
In one College, where there is a considerable num- 
ber of resident Fellows, almost all belong to either 
the one or the other party ; and at Queen’s, Trinity, 
Magdalen, Christ Church, and, I fear, other Col- 
leges, there are tutors maintaining the same views. 
In a College which I have not yet named, an under- 
graduate friend of mine was told by the lecturer in 
divinity, that the English Reformation had, in his 
oj inion, been carried a great deal too far. — 

Of the spread of these opinions among the twelve 
hundred undergraduates and bachelors, it is difficult 
to form an estimate. But I have reason to fear that 
the faith of a decided majority of the more serious 
and studious of the youth of the place is seriously 
corrupted. As a symptom, some have the Roman 
breviary in their possession, and it was calculated 
that on Sunday, December 12, at least one hundred 
of the junior members of the University were present 
at St. Mary’s Church, listening to a sermon which, 
whatever may have been its ebject, had all the effect 
of an artful and dangerous attack on the Church of 
England. | 

But it will naturally be asked, what oppesition do 
the efforts of Mr. Newman and his party meet with ? 

The divinity Professors are, of course, the natural 
guardians of the University against the assaults of 
theological error. Of these Dr. Hampden is in a ~ 
very peculiar situation, and attempts little beyond 
an occasional sermon or lecture. Dr. Fausset de- 
livered a public lecture against Tract 90, a few days 
before the commencement of the last long vacation. 
I need hardly say, that the public have great reason 
to regret the total silence of the Divinity Professors 
in the sister University. It will be remembered that 
in March last, Tract 90 was condemned by a formal 
decision of the Board of Heads of Houses. 

But it will be asked.is any thing done to counter- 
act the effect of Mr. Newnam’s preaching? I an- 
swer, nothing. Iam not sure that any of the autho- 
rities of the University think it necessary so much 
as to go and hear him. And, further, Archdeacon 
Manning, a zealous and able ‘Tractarian, has recently 
been appointed one of the select preachers to occupy 
the University pulpit. 

But if nothing, or next to nothing, is done in the 
University, are the authorities of the diocese on the 
alert? The Bishop of Oxford condemned Tract 90, 
certainly, and pronounced it ** objectionable and cal- 
culated to disturb the peace and tranquility of the 
Church.” But Mr. Newman has since published a 
second, reaching to a third edition of the tract, con- 
taining additional arguments in support of his views, 
without any public reproof from his Lordship. 
Again, in order, as it was supposed, to avoid any 
expression of opinion upon the subject, his Lordshi 
postponed the delivery of his triennial charge. 
may add, that his Lordship’s chaplain, Mr. Paget, 
has expressed in print his opinion, that the use of 
images is ** dangerous in the case of the uneduca- 
ted’’—(it will be seen what is implied by thie,) er- 
roneously attributing this sentiment to Bishop Hal ; 
ard, in a little work intended for general circulation, 
has regretted the omission from our Liturgy of 
prayers for the dead. 

I do not mean for one moment to imply, that 
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‘retrospective in its operation. fo 
_ sideration’”’ the parties concerned are unwilling to 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


of the University, are favourable to Tractarian opi- 
nions, 
should understand that they are not alive to the dan- 
ger resulting from them. They are not aware that 
& party among us are embarked in the pursuit of an 
object, involving, as they themselves inform us, 
“very vital truth” —truth not to be rejected with- 
out fatal error,” nor,“ embraced without radical 
change ;” that this object is the unprotesiantising 
of the national Church,” and that, “as they go on” 
in their endeavours to accomplish this object. they 
candidly tell us, that they “* must recede more and 
more from the priociples, if any such there be, of the 
English Reformation !’ 

It were tedious to dwell upon the stealthy and 


—artfal méthods of propagating their opinions adopted 


by this dangerous party. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is persuaded to allow the library of the 
Fathers to be dedicated to him—of course, upon the 
supposition that the translations will be faithfully 
executed, and illustrated with explanatory notes. 
Little did his Grace imagine that prefaces would be 
prefixed putting forward the most obnoxious eenti- 
ments of the party, apparently under his @race’s 
sanction. Then the worst views of all are reserved for 
the pens of anonymous writers in The British Critic, 
and, upon the condemnation of Tract 90, Mr. New- 
man, in order to escape the responsibility, transfers 
the editorship of that periodical to his brother-in-law. 
Then Mr. Ward publishes a pamphlet in defence of 
Tract 90, and obtains Mr. Newman’s private sanc- 
tion to its publication; but when he is requested to 
sanction it publicly, he refuses. Mr. Froude’s Re- 
mains are given to the world two years after the 
death of the writer, and the editors conceal their 
names. Lastly, when the public has been a |ittle 
too much startled, Dr. Pusey is put forward as a 
stalking-horse, and, by expressing “a strong feel- 
ing against Rome,”’ which he really entertains, ob- 
tains the credit of it for other members of the party, 
who have no such feeling at all.”’ 
And now, Sir, what:will be the final issue of all 
this dangerous agitation? The Romanising of the 
national Church? I think not. But if Romanism 
should prevail among us, infidelity will soon follow 
in ite rear. But may we not anticipate our Church’s 
downfall? Such a result is probable, and, unless 
effectual measures are taken to stem the progress of 
corruption, inevitable. Year after year, out of this 
poisoned fountain, there will be poured forth upon 
the country a torrent of insolent, assuming, fanati- 
cal, Jesuitical young' clergy, who will bring them- 
selves and the Church of England into odium wher- 
ever they go. But my cbject is to warn all parents 
not to send their children here. Cambridge is open 
to them, and I can only say, after a very careful 
survey of the state of*Oxford, that if I had a son here 
myself, 1 would remove him to the sister University 
immediately. I have the honour to te, Sir, your 
obedient servant, C. P. iy. 
Oxford, Feb. 10. 


From the Newry ‘Telegraph, Conservative. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


Tthe tone and language of several of our Radical 
cotemporaries, and the singular and suspicious con- 
duct of Mr. O’Connell, ia reference to the marriage 
question, plainly indicate that the faction confidently 
antieipate a serious difference between the present 
Ministers and the Presbyterians of Ireland and Scot- 
land. As sincere supporters of the Administration, 
we would that there were not even a shadow of foun- 
dation for this hope of our political opponents. We 
cannot, however, pretend to regard that hope as 

roundless. Nay, we are unable to deny that Mr. 

‘Connell and his helpsmeet have substantial rea- 
sons fur expecting the consummation they so anx- 
iously desire. It is a fact—a fact we unwillingly 
promulgate; but, still, a fact as undoubted as it is 
momentous, that, in reference to the mariage ques- 
tion and to the Church of Scotland question, the 
present Ministry has adopted a policy likely to call 
forth in array against it the whole energy of the 
Presbyterians of Ulster and of the people cf Scot- 
land. 

The marriage question is one of vast importance. 
For upwards of two centuries, Presbyterian minis- 
ters have been in the habit of celebrating marriage 
between members of their own communion and those 
of other persuasions. ‘They believed they possessed 
a legal right to do so, and they unhesitatingly exer- 
cised it. By the proceedings of the criminal courts, 
in numerous cases, and throughout a long series of 
years, their views on the subject had been declared 
to be in accordance with the common law of the 
land. The recent decision of the judges, in the case 
of Smith, pronounced every marriage, between a 
Presbyterian and Epiceopalian Protestant, invalid, 
if celebrated by a Presbyterian minister. ‘This deci- 
sion, the Presbyterians regard as unjust, however 
lawful. They call upon the Legislature to virtually 
overrule it, by establishing, by act of Parliament, the 
lawfulness and validity of all such marriages that 
have been so celebrated, or that may be so celebrated 
in time tocome. Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues 
are willing and prepared to introduce a retrospective 
measure. They have not determined, they say they 
require “time to consider,” whether they will intro- 
duce or sanction a bill to be prospective as well as 
This * time for con- 


grant. They protest against procrastination. They 
plead that they ask no more than the restoration of a 
right enjoyed and exercised by them for two hundred 
and thirty years, and now unjustly wrested from 
them. And, as with the voice of one man, they de- 
mand the inmediate interference of the Legislature, 
refuse to accept any half measures, and plainly de- 
clare that they will know how to deal with any ad- 
ministration that may be deaf to their petitions. If, 
then, Sir Robert Peel keep to the determination he 
expressed last week, it is not improbable that the 
atsachment of Irish Presbyterians to the present Gov- 
ernment may be converted into nothing short of hos- 
tility. Ulstermen are steady to their purpose; prize 
their religious rights and privileges more than any 
mere political advantages ; and, as the Hillsborough 
demonstration proved, possess the power to shake 
Cabinets to their base. 

On the Church of Scotland question, also, aliena- 
tion between the Government and the Presbyterians 
appears likely to ensue. When Sir Robert Peel be- 
came Minister, the friends of the Scottish Church 
trusted that legislation would no longer be looked 
for in vain. ‘The Non-intrusioniste in Scotland 
ceased to agitate, and began to negotiate with the 
Ministry. ‘Ihe great leader of the Presbyterians of 
Ireland stayed the movement in Ulster, by the pub- 
lication of a statement, expressive of his confidence 
in Sir Robert Peel, and of his (as he believed) well- 
grounded hope that a settlement of the vexed ques- 
tion, on ah equitable basis, would be attempted, and 
successfully, by the Government. The letter of Sir 
James Graham, to the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, bade the Scottish 
clergy and people cease to hope for any interposition 
on the part of the present Ministry. Sir Robert 
Peel’s subsequent retusal to say whether he intend- 
ed to introduce any measure on the subject, con- 
firmed the belief his colleague's official missive had 
created. And what ha ued? Scotland is mov- 
ing, from its centre to its circumference. Even the 
staunchest and ablest of its Conservative clergymen 
and laymen deal heavy blows against the Govern- 
ment, significantly declaring that they infinitely pre- 
fer the well-neing of their Church to the advance- 
ment of their political party. In Ulster, the low 
mutterings are heard which invariably precede the 
storm. Public meetings are being convened ; and 
the rumour flies that **the Presbyterian giant” is 
girding on his armour. On the Church of Scotland 
question, then, as well as on the marriage question 
(in which the people of Ulster are more immediately 
concerned,) the present Government are at issue 
with the Presbyterians of Ireland and Scotland, and 
a result much to be deprecated is too likely to be 
realized. 

These, as we have said, are facts. We are pained 
to avow that they are so. But we were traitors to 
our party, and unfaithful-journalists, did we conceal 
or gloss over truths of such momentous importance. 

Sir Robert Peel has the remedy in his hands. 
Earnestly do we hope he may avail himself of it. 
There is nothing to prevent his daing so. ‘The mar- 
riage question may be settled without any trouble. 
The matter lies in a nut-shell. Ten minutes’ con- 
sideration of it will be amply sufficient. For more 
than two centuries, the ministers of the Irish branch 


- of the Church of Scotland have been accustomed to 


celebrate marriage between members of their com- 
munion and those of other Churches. If they have 
not abused the * right”—and we have not heard it 
said that they have abused it—why not restore it to 
them at vnce, placing them under the same restric- 
tions, with regard to time and place, to which the 
clergy of the Established Church are subject? No 
writer to the press, of any creed has objected to this 
being done; and that it will be done is our anxious 
hope, desirous as we are that the anticipations of 
faction may not be realized, or Conservatives dis- 
united. 
The Church of Scotland question would require 
much more serious consideration. But * time” abun- 
dant would be willingly afforded. What is wanted 
is, Sir Robert Peel’s promise that he wi// legislate 
on the subject—that he will, without more than ne- 
cessary delay, endeavour to frame an equitable and 
satisfactory measure. The prospect of impartial 
legislation, at as early a period as possible, would 
soothe, if it did not satisfy, anxious thousands; and 
avert what we would consider a heavy calamity. 


Bat, Sir, it is of importance that the public] 


‘—probably not so much. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sourn Western Fronticr.—The sixth regiment 
Infantry, and five companies 2d Dragoons, have been 
ordered to repair forthwith to the Sabine river, to 
prevent any interference on the part of the American 
citizens with the affairs of Texas. This reinforce- 
ment to the troops already in that quarter will place 
at the disposal of General ‘l'aylor, commanding the 
depariment, about two thousand men. He has been 
instructed, by every means in his power, to prevent 
the Indians from taking any part in the contest, and 
from crossing the boundary seo hte us and Texas 
on any pretext whatever ; and he is especially charg- 
ed to afford adequate protection and security to the 
inhabitants of the frontier. ‘he President is de- 
termined to preserve the neutral relations of the 
country with entire good faith, and to afford all the 
needful protection to those exposed to Indian ferocity, 


Rumovur.—A Washigton correspondent of a morn- 
ing paper says that the ramour on Monday was quite 
prevalent, that * the President had ordered a squad- 
ron to Mexico, to demand the liberty of the Ameri- 
can citizens, prisoners, at twenty-fours’ hour notice, 
or in case of refusal, our Minister to demand his 
passports, and repair to the squadron, there to await 
further orders.” 

Opentnc or THE New York Canats.— The 
Board of Cana) Commissioners of New York, have 
resolved to open the State Canals for navigation, on 
the 20th of April next. 

' Lancaster County Sirx.—We have seen a lot 
of reeled silk, raised by Mr. John Summy of War- 
wick township, which is deserving of especial notice, 
as a sample of what may be done by perseverance 
and proper management. There are upwards of one 
hundred pounds of silk in this lot, of as fine a quali- 
ty and as neatly prepared, as any we have ever seen. 

he day is not far distant when protection to Ameri- 
can industry and the new formation of home inter- 
ests and home feelings which are now agitating the 
country, will render the production of silk a profita- 
ble and pleasant occupation.—Lancasler Herald. 


Tue Rarr Openep.—The Washington Telegraph 
contains the welcome news of the steamboat South- 
western, Capt. Cheatham, having arrived at Fulton 
on the 20th Feb. having of course, passed through 
the Raft which has hitherto interrupted the naviga- 
tion of Red River. The keel boat John Smith, Jr. 
had also arrived at Fulton, bound for the Cross 
Timbers, several hundred miles further up Red 
River, with about thirty families on board—being 
part of a company of about two hundred families, 
who left Louisville, Ky. last fall for the purpose of 
settling a colony in that part of Texas. 


Western Marsie.—The St. Louis Republican 
no‘ices several specimens of Iowa marble, taken 
from the quarry now used in constructing the State 
House at lowacity. Itis called bird’s eye, from 


the similarity of the erystalization to the eye of a 


bird. ‘There is another specimen which strongly 
resembles honey-comb. It bears a most beautiful 
polish, and an artist of St. Louis has manufactured 
from it a number of breast-pins. 

Tue Benerits or Litication.—A case which has 
been in the Courts six years and ten months, was de- 
cided in the final resort, on ‘Tuesday last, by the 
Supreme Court at Boston, and a verdict of four 
dollars damages recorded. 3 

MerancuoLy.—Two children, son and daughter 
of the Rev. J. P. Lancaster, one aged about six and 
the other seven years, met an untiaely end at Boons- 
slick, Mo., about two weeks ago, by the upsetting 
of a cart. 


Anotuer Bounpary Line.—Sir James Alexander 
has been on a trip west of the Rocky Mountains, to 
fix the boundary line between the United States and 
the Canadian colonial empire. 

Bunxer Hitit.—lIt appears there are only fifty- 
three survivors of the battle of Bunker Hill. Of 
these there live in New Yeurk, 4; Vermont, 5; Mas- 
sachusetts, 17; New Hampshire, 17; Connecticut, 
3; Maine, 

‘Tornapo IN THE SoutH.—The Cahawba Demo- 
crat states that a tremendous gale occured in the 
west part of Dallas county, Georgia, on Friday, the 
4th ult. ‘he town of Athens was nearly all de- 
stroyed—only three houses were left-standing. It 
made clean work among the groceries and drinking 
shops. Bottles were broken, liquor poured upon 
the ground, casks were blown away, and temperance 
was taught by the whirlwind. Several gin houses 
and large quantities of cotton were totally destroyed. 
Large trees were upturned, fences swept away, 


houses demolished; but, although every house was. 


occupied, no person was much injured. 


Bankrupt DeveLopmMents.—In the District which 
embraces the city of New York, about 1700 persons 
have applied fur the benefit of the bankrupt act. 
‘'he agyregate debts of whom will be $10,000,000 
or more— and their assets only $80,000 or $100,000 
Some of the applicants 
show aschedule of $4,000,000 of debts—some of 
$1,500,000—some of $500,000, while their assets 
seenr to be only a few chairs or tables, or insignifi- 
cant jewelry. Nothing left to show of their toriner 
magnificence. 

OverFLow oF THE Mississipp1.—The Cincinnati 
Republican of March 22, says that the Mississippi, 
according to reports by steamboats, is at a remarka- 
bly high stage. It adds—Cairo, at the mouth of 
the Ohio, on which millions of money have been 
uselessly thrown away, is completely submerged : 
so is Shawneetown. ‘This ** Cairo’’ is one of the 
mushroom towns which sprang into existence upon 
paper, and which have been built at the expense and 
ruin of thousands.’ Letters from the Upper Missouri 
represent that al! the tributaries to the great stream 
are overflowing with water. Above Vicksburg, the 
flood was yreat and the apprehension is at New Or- 
leans that they may yet havea wet time of it. ‘The 
Picayune of the 17th ult. says: 

Some of our river friends begin to talk of an over- 
flow in this vicinity. ‘The Mississippi is now as 
high, lacking just fourteen inches, as it was in 1840, 
‘Two feet more of water will give us trouble, and ac- 
cording to accounts froma above, we are likely to 
have at least that quantity. 


Curnton Counry Banx.—We regret to learn that 
this institution, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
and liberal sacrifices of its stockholders, has been 
compelled to suspend the redemption of its notes. 
The bank since its resumption in January last, and 
under the auspices of upright, capable nen, has re- 
deemed %53,000 of its circulation. Itnow is forced 
to suspend ‘upon between $25,000 and $30,000, to 
whicd its circulation has been reduced. Itis be 
lieved, however, that by a judicious management of 
the assets of the bank, the safety fund will not be 
called upon. ‘lhe public has been benefitted by the 
effort to resuscitate this bank, at the expense, we fear, 
of the gentlemen who made the effort. —4/bany Jour. 


Missouri River.—The navigation of this river is 
steadily increasing. During the year 1821, there 
were twenty-six steamboats engaged in the trade of 
the river. ‘hese boats made 312 arrivals and de- 
partures at Glasgow, during the year; and have been 
employed in delivering freight and passengers at the 
various Jandings and towns fromthe mouth to the 
head of navigation for steam. In 1836 there were 
onty five boote on the river In 1841 the freight of 
various kinds as nearly as can be ascertained was 
forty-six thousand tons. 


Domestic Manuractures.— The Cotton and 
Woillen manufactures of this country constitute o1e 
important feature of its wealth and prosperity. We 
learn from an official source, that the whole amount 
of capital invested in the manufacture of cotton is 
$51,102,359, and in the manufacture of wool, $15,- 
765,124. ‘The whole number of cotton factories is 
1210—number of p«rsons employed in them, 72,119. 
Whole number of woollen factories, 1420—number 
of persons employed in thein, 21,342. In both the 
cotton and woollen mabufacture, Massachusetts 
stands first. 

A Passport Requirep.—The Consul of the 
United States at Havana has notified the Department 
of State at Washington, that he has been desired by 
his Excellency the Captain General of the Island of 
Cuba, to inform those citizens of the United States 
visiting the Island, that a passport from a Spanish 
Consul is necessary, vot only in compliance with 
what is customary on the Island, but as a positive 
requisition of the supreme law. 


‘SteampoaT Burnt.—The steamboat Oneida, 
which left Wheeling on Thursday last for Louisville, 
took fire and was burnt tothe water’s edge, with 
every thing on board except the passengers. The 
Oneida was a fine new boat but a few months in the 
trade. 

Tue Steamsuips.—We begin to doubt very much 
the utility of those steamships, the Missouri and 
Mississippi, lately built by order of the Government. 
We see it stated lately, that the former will consume 
about one ton of coal per hour, and that she has 
Storage for about twenty-five days supply. Let us 
sum this up. One ton per hour, is twenty-four tons 
a day, and twenty-five days supply would amount 
to 600 tons. Supposing that an ordinary slocp will 
carry about fifty tons, it would take twelve sloops 
loads fur twenty-five days supply; and supposing 
that it would require two days to unload one sloop, 
it would then take twenty-four days to lay in twenty- 
five days supply, or nearly a day to lay in one day’s 
coal. ‘There is not much profit in this. Would it 


| 


not have been much better to have expended the 


amount required for the construction of these cumbrous| 


vessels, fur a greater number of smaller ones? And 
would not a greater number of smaller vessels be 
likely to render more essential service in time of need, 
than these vessels can be expected todo? ‘These are 
questions which the public ean decide for themselves 
—and hence we leave them for their considefation.— 
Delaware Gazette. 

Fire at New Onteans.—The St. Charles Thea- 
tre, at New Orleans, with the Arcade buildings, 
were destroyed by fire on the 13th ult. The St. 
Charles cost $355,000, and was mortgaged to the 
Gas Bank, for $100,000. The Arcade building cost 
$120,000, and was owned by the Gas Bank. It is 
doubtless insured. On the night of the 15th ult., a 
fire broke out at the corner of Tchoupitoulas and 
Poydras streets, and the amount of property destroy- 
ed was even greater than the St. Charles. Of the 
buildings burnt, several of them which belonged to 
L. Millaudon, were insured for $52,000. Other 
proprietors, and the merchandise in the stores were 
generally insured. 


A T'ariving County.—St. Clair county, Michi- 
gan, contains 935 square miles, or 598,400 square 
acres. Its assessed value in 1836, was $535,947. 
In 1810, it was $1,031,276.—The population is 
4619, being an increase of of 33 per cent. during the 
three years previous to 1841. The quantity of grain 
raised was doubled in the two years previous to 1840, 
when it was estimated at 75,000. The poultry last 
year was valued at $1442, and the clip of wool at 
$1904. The export of lumber for the last six years 
has averged from $350,000 to $375,000. The ex- 
port of fish, during the same time, has averaged 
$30,000 a year. 

Navat Renpezvous at Burrato.—The Navy De- 
artment has directed Commander Stephen Champ- 
in to open a rendezvous at Buffalo, New York, for 

the enlistment of seamen, ordinary seamen, Jands- 
men, and boys, for the naval service. He has also 
been authorized to charter a vessel, to be used as a 
receiving vessel, and it is understood that the steam- 
boat Monroe has been selected for the purpose. 


Deatu From Licgutninc.— We understand that the 
dwelling house of the Rev. Mr. Curtis, of Union, 
was struck by lightning during the storm on Friday 
last, and that his wife and a daughter about ten 
years old were instantly killed. Mrs. Curtis was a 
daughter of Dr. Hough of Meriden.—Hartfurd Cour. 


‘Procession. —A Great Temperance Procession 
took place on Tuesday in New York. ‘The proces- 
sion, although in close order, and a good depth, was 
upwards of a mile long. In included many hose 
and engine companies, a military corps, and trade 
associations ; the ranks decorated with elegant and 
appropriate banners, and enlivened by fine musiv 
and an abundance of it. | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Unicorn, arrived at Boston from 
Halifax, on Sunday evening last, 27th ylt., bringing 
the passengers, mails, baggage, and the freight of 
the steamer Columbia. The Columbia having met 
with an accident, was detained at Halifax to repair, 
and be in readiness to receive the mail and passen- 
gers from the Unicorn. | 

It appears that the Columbia, Capt. Judkins, lefi 
Liverpool on the afternoon of the 4th of March, and 
on her passage encountered a series of terrible gales 
from the westward. On the 18th ult. in lat. 44 33, 
longitude 54 04, at seven P. M., the intermediate 
shaft broke, and the engine stopped. ‘Ihe floats 
were then stripped off the wheels and sail made, 
with which she concluded the passage, excepta few 
hours previous to her arrival, when the starboard 
engines were put in motion to bring her into port. 
She arrived at Halifax at six o’clock on Friday 
morning, after a passage of twenty days and fifteen 
hours. The Columbia passed many icebergs in Jat. 
44 50. She brought forty passengers to Halifax, 
among whom was Mr. Cunard, the proprietor. 

Our London datés are to the evening of the 3d of 
March, and Liverpool to the 4th, both inclusive. 

The accounts of distress in England continue to 
be as gloomy as before, and trade does not appear to 
improve. Cotton had declined 1-8d. per |b., and 
the demand was moderate with free sellers at the de- 
cline. Flour and Wheat was in limited request, and 
prices were hardly supported for the former, and on 
the latter a further decline of 2 a 3s. per Imperial 


quarter, have been submitted to. The Corn Laws 


still attracted great attention, and the Ameri@an 
Board of Commerce of Liverpool had petitioned the 
House of Commons to establish a fixed duty on 
Grain, instead of the proposed ‘*Sliding scale.”’ 

The necessity of increasing the forces in China is 
promoting employment for the army and navy de- 
partments in England. 

The right of Search has béén signed by all the 
parties, with the exception of France ; she refuses to 
sign it at present. We learn from the Paris papers, 
that a delay of four months has been asked and ob- 
tained for the French Government. 

Numerous large meetings have been held in all 
the principal towns in Great Britain, on the subject 
of the Corn-laws, at which the new corn-law mea- 
sures were severely condemned. Sir Robert Peel 
has been burned in effigy in several towns. 

Ireland is dissatisfied under the present Govern- 
ment. Several combinations to disturb the country 
have been detected. It is stated that a nefarious 
Riband conspiracy is widely spread through the 
county of Fermanagh, Ireland, in consequence of 
which a troop of dragoons is ordered to Sligo, and the 
military stations throughout that country are to be 
reinforced by detachments from the neighbouring 
districts, 

The Thomas Bell, from Liverpool to New York, 
with emigrants, mostly from the north of Treland, 
has put into Cork for repairs, and the poor passen- 
gers had to seek adinission, as paupers, to the work- 
house, where they were received. 

It is stated that a reinforcement of 10,000 troops 
was going forward fromm India to China, with a num- 
ber of heavy guns. It was reported that the first 
grand movement contemplated hy Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger would be against Pekin. 

A reinforcement of 5000 troops was to embark 
from England for India without delay. The number 
of vessels with troops and munitions of war which 
have recently sailed for China from England is 
seventeen, 

The Bank of England had lowered its rate of dis- 
counts from five per cent. to four. 

The average price of wheat per quarter in Eng- 
Jand is at present higher than that for the whole of 
France by 19s. 8d. per iinperial quarter. es 

Some air-tight tin canisters, containing boiled 
French beans, were lately brought on shore from 
the wreck of the Royal George. A dish of these 
vegetables, on being dressed, was found excellent, 
though at least fifty-seven years old. 

Sir Jamstjee Jeejeebhoy, a new knight, is a Par- 
see merchant, the Rothschild of Bombay, and a man 
of boundless munificence. He once gave a lac of ru- 
pees, £10,000, to establish a native hospital. 

The Universe publishes an account of the extra- 
ordinary conversion of M. Alphonso Ratisbonne, a 
wealthy Israelite of Strasburgh, to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, at Rome. 

A letter from Bayonne says, the Bay of Biscay, 
which has been abandoned by the whales for the last 
three hundred years, is again visited by them. Seve- 
ral Nave been seen, during the last week by the 
fishermen on the coast between Biarris and Socoa. 

The London Times of the Ist ult., contains a no- 
tice of the letter of Governor Seward to the Secre- 
tary of the Albany Repeal Association, and the 
speech of Colonel R. M. Johnson, ata late Repeal 
Meeting in Kentucky. It asks very significantly 
‘*what the Americans would say if associations 
were to be formed, and public meetings held in Eng- 
land, not for the redress of imaginary grievances of 
parties enjoying liberty, license, and political pow- 
er, but for the liberation of the Slaves whom these 
talkers about liberty decline to emancipate? What 
if we were to send remittances of money to the Ame. 
rican Abolitionists?”? It concludes by saying that 
it is time for Lord Aberdeen to look to this.” 

The Winter in Italy.—A \etter from Rome re- 
presents that a greater quantity of snow has fallen 
this year in Italy than has ever been remembered. 
Several deep vallies are filled up, and although a 
sirocco had been blowing for several days, it= heat 
was not sufficient to melt the frozen mass. Diligen- 
ces, though drawn by sixteen horses and eight 
oxen, had great difficulty in making their way 
through it. | 

The fire-work manufactory of the celebrated pyro- 
technist D’Ernst, at Lambeth, near London, was 
blown up and created immense devastation. Mr. 
D’Ernst, Mrs. Hampshire, his sister-in-law, and two 
other persons were killed. 

An explosion took place at Spiitle coal-pit, near 
Rutherglen, when eight men were dreadfully burnt. 
There were ten men in the pit when the explosion 
took place, but two of them were saved by throwing 
themselves flat upon the ground.’ The tube used for 
drawing up water, along with a quantity of stones, 
was thrown into the air to a considerable height by 
the force of the explosion. 


The Indian Mail.—The voyage of the India steam- 
er frown Calcutta to Suez with its results, is well de- 
serving of some further notice. It appears that the 
time occupied was exactly a month, stopping at 
Madras, Ceylon, Aden, and Suez; that the whole 
distance is about 4900 miles, and that the rate of 
going averaged 190 miles aday. Her stoppages on 


the route caused a Joss of six days. The letters 
brought by this vessel have been delivered in Lon- 
Lon in forty-eight days from Calcutta, which it 
seems was the exact time consumed in the instance 
of the November mail from England to Caleutta in 
the delivery of the first portion of the government 
express, the general delivery being of course some 
days later; and hence it is inferred by those inter- 
ested in it that the ** comprehensive scheme,’’ when 
fully matured, will beat the route by way of 
Bombay. Whether or not this may prove to be the 


case, the experiment is justly a matter of great in-|: 


terest. 

A marriage between the Princess Imperial of 
Russia and the Duke de Bourdeaux has been finally 
determined on by the ex-royal family of France and 
the Emperor Nicholas. This alliance is said to be 
the main cause of the bad understanding which at 
present subsists between the courts of the Tuilleries 
and St. Petersburg. 

Private correspohdence from Viennaa of February 
30th states, that the wife of the son and heir to the 
Emperor Nicholas had (although enciente) determin- 
ed to quit her husband, and return to her father at 
Darmstadt, in consequence of a series of brutal treat- 
ment to which she was exposed. 

The American ship Rowland, Captain Blanchard, 
arrived at Havre on the 24th of February. On the 
4th of February, whilst scudding under aheavy gale 
was struck by lightning, which set the ship on fire 
between decks. With great exertion the fire was 
extinguished, not, however, before serious damage} 
was done, 

Advices from Madrid inform us of active prepara- 
tions on the part of the Government of Spain to pat 
down the approaching insurrection. The Regent ap- 
pears determined to be prepared in the event of any 
new troubles. 

The manuscripts and copyright of the works of 
Chateaubriand were rececently sold at auction for 


153,000f. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Corn Importations.—Last night all Sir Robert 
Peel’s resolutions for the regulation of his new scale 
of duties on the importation of wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley, were adopted, and a bill was ordered to be pre- 
oe in accordance with such resolutions; Sir R. 

eel, Sir J. Graham, and Mr. Gladstone were or- 
dered to bring in the same. It is expected that they 
will be able to present it to-day. It will then be 
read the first time, and a day fixed for the second 
reading, when the debate will be taken on the first 
principles of the bill.—Zondon Herald, March 3. 

A tedious debate on the corn Jaws occupied the 
House of Commons during five successive nights, 
during which no new arguments were brought for- 
ward of particular interest. Mr. Villiers moved 
“that all duties payable upon the importation of 
corn, meal, or flour, do now cease and determine;’’ 
when the committee divided, the numbers were for 
the motion 90, against it 393. On the 26th ult. Mr. 
Christopher proposed a higher scale of duties. His 
proposition was that the maximum duty should be 
5s. higher than the maximum duty proposed by the 
Government. The division was taken on the ques- 
tion, and the original proposition was carried by 306 
to 104. 

In the Isle of Wight, on the 22d ult. a meeting 
was held under the fiat of bankruptcy, against James 
Kirkpatrick, held at the County Hall at Newport, 
for the proof of debts and the choice of assignees. 
The liabilities of the bank are estimated at £150,000, 
and the assets at about £45,000 which, after all ex- 
penses, it is calculated will give a dividend of 5s. in 
the pound. A meetiyg was also held for the proof 
of debts at which 319.418 were proved. ‘I'he 
amount proved in two days was nearly £100,000. 

Slave T'rade.—In the House of Lords on Monday 
the 21st of February, the Earl of Aberdeen laid on 
the table the treaty of the siave trade, signed by all 
the- great powers of -EKurope except France. He 


regretted that he was under the necessity of inform- 


ing their lordships that the ratifieation of the king 
of the French had not been exchanged with those of 
the other powers; neither was he able toinform the 
House of the precise time when that ratification 
might be expected. ‘The ‘Treaty with France, how- 
ever, concluded in 1831 ‘and °33, remained in ful) 
force and vigour. 

Lord Brougham expressed his deep regret that 
the ratification of this inportunt treaty should have 
been even temporarily postponed ; and vindicated the 
Government, as well as the people generally, from 
the imputation of any sinister motivein the effort 
they were now making to abolish for ever the Afri- 
can slave trade. 

Viscount Palmerston hoped that the ratification 
of this treaty by France would not be delayed. The 


refusal to ratify a treaty, concluded by an Ambassa-| 


dor in contormity with his instructidns, was con- 
trary to the usual practice of Governments. 

Lmigretion to America.—The course of emigra- 
tion rolls on in Stockport with frightful rapidity, 
every day bringing with it the departure of several 
for the medel republic. On ‘Tuesday no less than 
twenty-two families, making nearly oe hundred 
individuals, left the place of-their birth, and the land 

f their forefathers, in search of more profitable em- 

loyment. We are not able to state accurately the 
number of individuals who have left the town; but 
sume idea may be formed when we tell the reader, 
that while the population returns of 1841 give to 
most other manufacturing towns an increase of thir- 
ty to forty per cent. in the course of the preceding 
ten years, Stockport shows no increase. 

We hear that the bulk of them consist of the flow- 
er of our mechanics and artisans, men in the prime 
of lite, full of energy, and the knowledge of their 
respective professions. ‘hese men, who will carry 
to our foreign competitors that of which they have 
been most in want—skilled labour, are driven abroad 
in search of cheaper food, and more steady employ- 
ment than they can obtain at home, and will, we 
greatly fear, subject our manufactures to a far more 
dangerous rivalry than they have yet had to contend 
with. ‘The streain of emigration is directed, not 
only to the United States, but also to the continent 
of Kurope. 

Lhe Boston and Halifax Steam Mail Ships.—The 
Britannia, Capt. Hewitt, after being in the Queen’s 
Graving Dock for a short time, returned to the Co- 
burg Dock on Sunday. She was the first of the line 
that conveyed the mails to America, yet was found 
to be as sound and seaworthy as on the day of her 
launching. ‘The Caledonia, Capt. Lott, went into 
the Graving Dock on Monday, to have the bottom 
overhauled. She too, appears to be quite unshaken, 
and perfect in her hull, notwithstanding the buffet- 
ing she recently sustained, when, in consequence of 
damage to her rudder, she returned to port. 


FRANCE, 


A rumour was current that the French government 


had discovered a new and formidable plot against} 


the lives of the King of the French and his family, 
and that, in consequence, the extraordinary precau- 
tions to guard the Tuilleries and various entrances 
thereto. ‘I'ne army will, itis said, be immediately 
strengthened by the enlistment of 5000 men. 

The Paris papers are much taken up with the 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade. ‘They 
coutend that England has been much lowered in her 
dignity by the adroitness of the French Government 
in repudiating a treaty to which she was a party. 
Some of them (the National for example,) assert, 
however, that M. Guizot was resolved on ratifying 
the treaty when freed frow the control of the preset 
chainber, with which object at his request, the pro- 
tocol had been left open. 

Much excitement prevailed respecting the issue of 
the debate on the quintuple treaty for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, which M. Mauguin brought 
on in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday. M. 
Guizot, in reply, said that **the crown had made 
known to its ambassador in London, that it could 
not ratify the treaty, and that it could not take any 
engagement for the future. ‘The French ambassa- 
dor had been authorized to negociate for modifica- 
tions in the treaty, and the powers had declared that 
the treaty would remain open for the future signa- 
ture of France, without any fixed term. ‘This was 
the plain and simple state of the affair.” 


PORTUGAL. 


Advices from Lisbon bring the sequel of the revo- 
lutionary movement, which is fully consummated. 
On the 7th ult. the revolt broke outin Lisbon itself. 
The garrison of the Castle declared for Don Pedro’s 
Charter; and the regiments quartered at Belem, 
almost siinultaneowsly declared forit too. ‘The min- 
isters endeavoured to suppress the outbreak ; they 
armed the populace and the arsenal workmen; but 
these new soldiers accepted their arms only to sel] 
them, and the troops in the interests of the Govern- 
ment showed signs of disaffection. On the 8th the 
Cabinet presented their resignations to the Queen, 
with a writterf declaration that they could not put 
down the Chartists. The Queen sentfor the Duke of 
Terceira, and a ministry friendly to the Charter was 
formed. On the 10th a Royal degree was issued, 
announcing the Charter to be again in force, and 
three days rejoicing were ordered. ‘The Cortes are 
convoked, under the Charter for the 10th of June. 


TURKEY, EGYPT, AND SYRIA. 


From Egypt, Turkey,and Syria there is no news 
of moment, excepting accounts of the deposition of 
Emir Bechir, who turned traitor to Mehemet Ali, 
and joined the English; he appears to have been de- 
posed by the Sultan, but on what account we do not 
discover. 


The difficulties wey the Druses and Chris- 


| 


‘most inveterate ; and as the Druses hardly recognize 


_England are not only complied with, but carried in- 


-Esq., supercargo of American ship Hannibal, of 


‘collected what force he could, consisting of militia 


tians of the Lebanon district were not entirely set- 
tled, though the new Turkish governor was doing 
all in his power to effect a reconciliation. The ani- 
mosities arising from a difference of religion are 


the supremacy of the Turkish government, and have 
been for a long time senasiogl i independent of it, 
they will make no concessions beyond a tacit agree- 
ment to behave themselves tolerably well, provided 
they are allowed to do pretty much as they please. 


INDIA. 


The overland mail reached London on the Ist of 
Marct:, bringing accounts from Calcutta to the 11th 
of January and from China to-the 30th of November. 

The condition of affairs in Affghanistan was still 
alarming, the previous accounts being fully confirm- 
ed, with additions. At Cahool the British forces 
still maintained their ground on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, but it was feared that they would not be able to 
hold out long unless reinforced. The number of 
officers killed in the breaking out of thé insurrection 
is stated to be thirty-eight. The immediate cause 
of the outbreak was the wanton slaughter of a friend- 
ly chief and all his followers, by one Lieutenant 
Lynch. A force of 10,000 men had been ordered to 
Peshawur, whence the advanced brigade was to push 
on with all expedition tothe relief of Brigadier Sale, 
who was cooped up in Jellalabad, and surrcunded 
by immense numbers of the insurgents, Lieut. Col. 
ekcien, who marches to the relief of the troops in 
Cabool, had been compelled to retrogade upon Can- 


ahar. 

At Jellalabad the cantonments had been destroy- 
ed by the insurgents, but the troops felt confident of 
being able tosustain themselves until succours should 
arrive. 

In the Kingdom of Oudea civil war had broken 
out and was raging with great fury, The accounts 
say “the whole kingdom is upinarms.” An Anglo- 
Indian regiment—native troops, commanded by 
English officers—had been engaged in the strife and 
put to flight with a loss of eighty killed and wounded. 


FROM CHINA, 

The dates from China are to the 30th November. 
The intelligence is merely confirmatory of the reports 
that had been in circulation regarding the operations 
to the northward.—Sir Henry Pottinger would win- 
ter at Amoy, where symptoms of hostility were be- 
ginning to manitest themselves. At Canton, also, 
hostile preparations were in progress; the heights 
of Canton were fortifying, and forts rebuilding and 
being built. A force consisting of 10,000 men has 
been taken from the Madras Presidency, Bengal 
Infantry, with Lascars, sappers and ners, for ser- 
vice in China, and ordered to march‘ on Pekin as 
soon as the south west monsoon sets in. Ningpo, 


Chusan, &c. are all in the quiet possession of the} 


British. 

In the official circular of 2d October, Sir Henry 
Pottinger to British subjects in China, announcing 
the capture of Tinghe (the capital of the Chusan 
groupe) he says: **Under no circumstances will 
Tinghe be given up, until the whole demands of 


to full effect. | 
The following is the only item of interest: On 
morning of 17th November Alfred P. Edwards, 


New York, left Whampoa in one of the ship’s 
boats from Canton, and when off the east side of the 
island of Honam, near round fort, the boat was stop- 
ped by a party of Chinese soldiers and ordered to 
the shore. I:mmediately on reaching the shore, the 
military rushed upon the boat, secured Mr. Ed- 
wards and boat’s crew, bound their hands behind 
them, and put chains arou:d their necks, taking 
from Mr. E. his watch, papers, &c., with the sum- 
mary process of emptying the pockets by cutting 
thein off. They were then conducted to prison, sur- 
rounded by a military force of several hundred men, 
with drawn swords, spears, &c. While thus de- 
tained in prison, bound and chained, they placed 
over Mr. Edwards a guard of three men, with spears 
and drawn swords. 

After remaining in this situation for about three 
hours, they were then taken across the island by an 
escort of forty soldiers to each individual, and were 
then put into separate bats, and taken over the riv- 
er to the city of Canton, to the residence of the 
Mayor, being led through the streets’ by the chains 
which were placed around their necks, fullowed and 
shouted at by the populace as they passed, receiving 
the treatment of the vilest condemned criminals. 
After remaining in close confinement for several 
hours, they were taken separately before the manda- 
rin and examined, still bound and chained. 
Edwards representing his true character as an Amer- 
ican, he was released from his chain, and on unbind- 
ing his hands, they fell perfectly paralyzed to his 
side, owing to the cruel manner of the binding ; and 
it was sometime before the circulation of the blood 
was restored. 

Insurrection AT Manivya.—The Canton Register of 


Nov. 23d gives full particulars of the insurrection in| 


the province. of T’ayabas, of which intelligence was 
received by the Venice. The following official no- 
tice from the captain general, Oraa, explains the ori- 
gin of the insurrection : 

Apolinario de Ja Druz, ex-lay brother of the con- 
vent of San Juan de Dios in this capital, conceived 
the project of founding a brotherhood in connection 
with, or under, S. Joze; but the ecclesiastical author- 
ities having denied the required permission, he had 
the audacity to present himself at the head of a nu- 
merous assemblage of armed men in the neighbour- 
hood of Tayabas, putting himself in opposition to 
the public furce of the province, commanded by its 
Governor, who became a victim to his intrepidity 
and determination in sustaining the public tranquil- 
ity. 
"es Sunday, October 24, the information reached 
Manilla of the rising under Apolinario, who had col- 
lected bands of Tagalese, the accounts of whose num- 
bers varied from three to seven thousand men. The 
Governor of the province, Senor Don Joaquin Ortega, 


ang. revenue officers, and with them attempted to 
quell the insurrection, but they deserted him and he 
was killed. Lieutenant Colonel Huet left Manilla 
on the 27th, with three companies of infantry, seven- 
ty or eighty troopers, and two field pieces. His 
proclamation not having been attended to by the re- 
volters, he attacked them on the Ist of November; 
some accounts say that the ‘T'agalese, trusting to the 
assurances of Apolinario, who trusted in his saints, 
left their camp, and marched to the plain; where 
they suffered considerably at the first attack. On 
the following day they were again attacked, when 
seven or eight hundred of them were killed. All 
their arms were taken in the first attack, which con- 
sisted of thirty-six fowling pieces, some spears, and 
three falcons, alluded to in the public notice above. 

It is said that when the news of Apolinario’s cap- 
ture reached the Captain General, he sent an order 
by the same courier to shoot him immediately, and 
then called the audiencia together and told what he 
had done; the members of the council disapproved 
of his proceeding; he then, but after a delay of 24 
hours, sent a counter-order, and when the courier 
reached Colonel Huet, Apolinario had been shot and 
buried. ~ 


INVASION OF TEXAS BY MEXICO, 


New Orleans papers of the 16th of March bring stir- 
ting intelligence from ‘Texas. A Mexican army, said 
to be 14,000 strong, under General Arista, had cross- 
ed the Rio Grande, and detachments from it had 


those who have regarded her sanguinary cruelty and 


ty into company beats, and direct the election of 


 thentic: 


On Mr.} 


taken San Antonio, Goliad, and Victoria, without 
opposition, General Burleston had collected. a body 
ot 1200 men for the defence of Austin, and the whole 
population of Texas was rapidly gathering in arms 
to resist the invaders. The first battle was expected 
to be on the Colorado. 


An armed steamboat was ready to sail from Gal-}. 
veston, with a schooner and sloop to hover around| 


the coast and intercept supplies. 

President Housten had issued a proclamation, 
summoning the people to the contest. 

_ Two commissioners from Texas had arrived at 
New Orleans, probably to beat up for recruits and 
solicit donations. 

The following letter from President Houston to 
the Texan consul at New Orleans appears in the 
New Orleans papers. 

GaLveEston, March 11, 1842. 
To P. Edmunds, Consul at New Orleans. 

Sir—It is probable that yon wil! find in New Or- 
leans and other parts of the United States great ex- 
citement arising out of the late movements of Mexi- 
co against Texas. If any should be anxious to 
volunteer in rendering assistance to our republic, it 
will be your duty to have it made Known, and if any 
Should emigrate it will be required for each emigrant 
to bring with hima good rifle or musket, with a car- 
touch box, or shot pouch and powder horn, with at 
least one hundred rounds of ainmunition, a good 
knapsack and six months clothing, and e:ter service 
for six months subject to the laws of Texas. They 
must be landed for the present at some point west of 
the Brazos, with eight days’ provision. No number 
less than fifty-six in companies well organized will 
be received, and on landing each ecmmandant wil! 
report to the Secretary of War for orders. 

We can bring into the field at Jeast ten thou- 
sand men, and in case of emergency we could 
raise fifteen thousand. The war will not be of 
long duration. No Mexican force can Jong sus- 
tain itself in Texas. ‘The indignation of Texans 


_ Out great wealth, or superabundant leisure; polished man- 


will not tolerate the pollution of their soil by the 
footsteps of their servile invaders. Mexico has 


made the war and has provoked indignation of all 


¢ 


matchless perfidy, since the Alamo was first be- 
sieged. Let Mexico look out for the recompense of 
her iniquities. I have the honour to‘be, your obedi- 
ent servant, Sam Hovston, Pre-ident. 


Proelamation—To the Citizens of Texas. 


My Cvuntrymen—Rumours have been brought 
from the South-western frontier of invasion. Parti- 
culars have not been furnished to the Executive: The 
facts are sufficient to justify immediate preparation 
for defensive war. All who are subject to military 
duty are commanded to be in readiness to repair, 
equipped, to the scene of action at the call of the au- 
thorities of the country. It is ordered that the colo- 
nel of each county, for the present, lay off the coun- 


captains and subalterns, and arrange tbe members of 
each company in three classes, agreeah'y to the 
class in which they may draw. When drafts may 
take place, the colonels of the different counties shal! 
have authority and power to accept efficient substi- 
tutes into service. | 

Each man will be required, in the event of a call 
by the President, to report himself, furnished with 
good arms, eight days provision, and one hundred 
rounds of ammunition, and prepared for three months 
service from the time when they may report at the 
Head Quarters of the Army. : 

In the event of a formidable invasion, it is need- 
less to appeal to the patriotism and valour of Texans. 
They have won Liberty and Independence by their 
undaunted heroism—they have enjoyed the blessings 
of freedom—they are proud of their national charac- 
ter: 

If invasion should press upon us, we are required 
by every sacred obligation to family, friends, and 
country, to repel our invaders with discomfiture and 
dismay. If war should come upon us, we will make 
it our business. We will be authorized to meet and 
pursue our enemies with vengeance. ‘They have for- 
gotten the generosity with which they were treated 
when they were placed at the fuotstool of Texan 
mercy! ‘They were saved when even humanity 
would have justified retributive vengeance ! Should 
Mexico again disregard the exalted principles of civ- 
ilized and honourable warfare, they shal! feel that 
avenging arm that shall take of them {ull recompense 
for oppression and cruelty! Texans can and will 
be free! They would prefer death to degradation, 
or the loss of their independence. 

Galveston, March 10, 1842. 


The New Orleans Bee has the following particu- 
lars, which it quotes from sources considered au- 


Sam Houston. 


At eleven o’clock on Sunday, as the New York 
was coming out from Galveston, we met the steam- 
er Edward Burrelson, just from Houston, and learn- 
ed officially of the surrender of San Antonio to the 
Mexicans, under the command of Gen. Vasquez, on 
the 5th ult. His force consisted of 50 lancers, 350 
cavalry, 100 infantry, 30 mounted Caddo Indians, 
and about 550 rancheros, and is no doubt the advance 
guard of the army. All the Mexicans in Bexar have 
joined the invading army. From the best informa- 
tion we can get, the entire Mexican force now in 
Texas is believed to be about 15,000. Gen. Burrel- 
son has about 2000 men under his command at Gon- 
zales, and is daily receiving accessions. He is pre- 
pared to give the enemy a warm reception, and al- 
though the numbers are largely against them, he 
and his men areccrtain of success, and impatient for 
the conflict. 

Gen. Houston left Galveston on Sunday morning 
at 10 o’clock, for thearmy. He goes cool and col- 
lected, as would seem from exterior appearances, 
whilst at the same time, those who are intimate 
with him can but perceive that eruptions equal to 
Mount Vesuvius are at work within him. His health 
is firm, his spirits good, and a determination im- 
moveably fixed in him to heap vengeance on the 
perfidious Mexicans. 

If necessary, he will have 10,000 Texians in the 
field in thirty days. Houston and Galveston are 
turning out toa man, as is all other parts of Texas. 

The New York Commercial of Saturday, pub- 
lishes the following letter from Galveston, dated 
March 11th :—San Antonio is taken. Such cannon 
as could not be carried off by the Texans were spi- 
ked, the merchandize brought out and burnt, and the 
place abandoned, the citizens falling back on Aus- 
tin. We have over 1200 men in Austin under arms 
—8500 at Seguin—and 300 at Texania. We will 
have in the field, concentrated on the Colorado, pro- 
bably 5000 men in ten days. Universal enthusiasm 
prevails throughout. Texas. Never was there, in 
any land, so general a rush to meet the enemy. We 
will carry the war to the gates of Mexico! There 
are, from all we can learn, probably 14000 Mexi- 
cans on this side of the Rio Grande; in less than a 
week we will have a battle. The Government has 
no money, but the citizens are selling every thing 
and supplying every thing. 


FROM MEXICO. 


By the barque Anahuac, we have Vera Cruz pa- 
pers of the 29th ult., and City of Mexico to the 28th. 
Letters of the 28th, from the city 6f Mexico, say that 
President Santa Anna had found means to pay the 
soldiers, and it is thought by the writers that every 
thing will go on well so long as he has the manage- 
ment of affairs. 7 

The Mexican Government have repudiated a loan 
of $1,200,000 made to the nation on the 20th of Sep- 
tember last. during the administration of President 
Bustamente, by Alexandro J, Atocha; on the ground 
that its terms were prejudicial to the interests of the 
the national treasury, and an insult to public morals! 
This public knavery of repudiation perhaps will mend 
the matter.—Jour. of Com. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


At New York, March 30.—Flour and Gr in still continued 
dull. ‘The sales were only to supply retail demand. Canal 
Flour was quoted at $6.50 per bbl. Of New Orleans, about 
900 bbls. were sold from the wharf at $6; 300 ur 500 bbls. 
Pennsylvania, sold at something less than $6. The arrivals 
of Ohio flour via New Orleans, have been rather large with- 
ina few days, and that description takes the place of a good 
deal of Canal, and sold at $6 to $6.12. according to quality— 
mostly at the former price. Nochange in Southern, though 
the market was very heavy: for these descriptions, some 
kinds were as low as $5 75, while Georgetown sold at $6.— 
Jersey yellow corn sold at 60 cents, and Ohio via New Or- 
leans at 56, all weight, and for Eastern markets. No Wheat 
in market. 

At Philadelphia, March 30.—Sales for export of fair 
brands Pennsylvania Fiour at $5.50, and Brandywine at 
$5.63 per bbl. Rye flour, sales at $3.75. Corn meal, sales 
of Pennsylvania at $2.75 in bbls., and $13.25 in hhds.— 
Wheat had slightly declined. Salee of good Pennsylvania, 
for grinding, at $1.20 per bushel. Rye, a sale of fair Penn- 
sylvania at 65tents. Corn, supplies limited ; sales of South- 
ern flat yellow at 57, and white at 52 cents. No sales of 
Pennsylvania. Oats, a sale of Pennsylvania at 43 cents. 


MARRIED. 


On the 10th ult., by Rev. D. McIntire, the Rev. NicHoias 
CHEVALIER,.pastor of Presbyterian Church, Christiansburg, 
Virginia, to Miss BeTHuEnta F., daughter of the Hon. Arcu- 
IBALD Stewart, of Patrick, Virginia. 


DIED. 


At Philadelphia, on the 27th ult., in the 55th year of her 
age, Mrs. ANN W. JENNINGS, relict of the late Rev. Obadiah 
Jennings, D.D., formerly of Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia, will hold its usual quar- | 


terly meeting on ‘Tuesday April 5th, at 10 o'clock. A. M in 
the Lecture room of the 6th Presbyterian Church. Inthe 
evening of the same 4 in the same Church, the Rev. 
Thomas L. Janeway will preach before the Presbytery on 
the “ Proper subjecis of Baptism.” 

Pastors will please to come prepared with full statistical 
reports, remembering the provision of the last Assembly tor 
a column for miscellaneous collections, and reporting only 
dollars. Wa. M. Stated Clerk. 


Sceond Presbytery of New York, 


The Second Presbytery of New York, will hold its semi- 
annual meeting in the Lecture room of the Scotch Preshyte- 
rian Church, New York, on ‘Tuesday the 26th day of April, 
commencing at 3 o'clock, P. M, 

J. McEtroy, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of West Jersey. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey will, by Divine permis- 
sion. hold its next stated meeting in the Church of Green- 
wich, on Tuesday the 19th of April. ‘The Sessions, which 
will commence at three o'clock, P. M., will be opened with 
a Sermon by Rev. Samuel D. Blythe, Bishop of the Church 
of Woodbury. Pastors and Sessions of vacant churches are 
reminded, that at this meeting, the Sessional Records must 
be presented to Presbytery; as alsov Statistical Reports pre- 
pared afier the form prescribed by the General Assembly. 
Contributions for the Commissioners’ and Conungent Funds 
of the General Assembly, and likewise for the Contingent 
Fund of Presbytery, will be expected at this time. 

Samu. Beacu Jones, Slated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Huntingdon. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon, if God will, is to meet, ac 
cording to its adjournment, at Hollidaysburg, in the Franks- 
town Church, on the second Tuesday of April, the 12th day 
of the month, at I] o'clock, A. M.,and be opened with a Ser- 
mon by an alternate of the Moderator, by request. At this 
meeting, Statistical Reports from all the congregations, for the 
past year, will be rendered, preparatory to the meeting of the 
General Assembly. Josnua Moore, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Carlisle. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold their next stated 
meeting, in the Presbyterian Church at Dillsburg, Pa., the 
second ‘Tuesday of April, at eleven o'clock, A. l’astors 
and Sessions are hereby reminded that, at this meeting, they 
are to forward their records, for the review of Presbytery, 
and to have prepared full statistical reports of their respe 
tive churches. James C. Watson, Stated Clerk. ¢. 


Presbytery of Newcastle. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle will meet, by divine per- 
mission, in the Presbyterian Church of pret: & on the se- 
cond Tuesday of April, (12th) at 12 o'clock, M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by Rev. S. R. Wynkoop. At this 
meeting, Sessional records will be received ; full statistical 
reports (inthe form recently adopted, with an additional co- 
lumn for miscellaneous collections.) will be-called for; con- 
tributions to the Commissioners’, Contingent, and Presbyte- 
rial funds expected ; and the performance of the respective 
duties of pastors and congregations towards each other in- 
quired into. Rosert P, DuBois, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Marion, 
Stands adjourned to meet in the Church of Liberty, on the 
1 


first ‘Tuesday of April next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
Joun A. Dunvap, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Miami, 


Stands adjourned to meet in the First Presbyterian Church, © 


in Dayton, on the second Tuesday (12th.) of April next, at 
two o'clock, P. M. James C. Barnes, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Laneaster, 


Stands adjourned to meet in Cumberland, on the second 
Tuesday of April next, at three o'clock, P. M. 
James CuLBer'rson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Blairsville, 


Stands adjourned to meet at Poke Run, on the second Tues- 
day (12th,)of April, at twoo’clock, P. M. 


‘The Presbytery of Washington, 


Stands adjourned to meet at Mill Creek, on the third Tuesday 
of April next, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 
J. Eaaieson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Steubenville, 


Will hold its stated Spring meeting, atthe Ridge, on the first 
Tuesday of April, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 
C. Beatty, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Kaskaskia. 
The Presbytery of Kaskaskia, will meet at Chester, IIl1- 
-nois, on the third Friday in April next, at two o'clock, P. M. 
B. F. Spitman, Stated Clerk. 


RS. JANVIER’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Witmineton, DELAWARE.—This Institution is 
located upon Quaker Hiil, in the city of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 
every arrangement upon the premises is well adapted to the 
promotion of the health and comfort of the pupils, 

The course of studies in this Seminary embraces al! the 
branches ot a substantial, thorough, and polite education, 
including Orthography, Reading, Writing, Grammar, An- 
cient and Modern Geography, Ancient and Modern History, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics, ~— Natural, Mental, 
and Moral Philosophy, Technology, Natural History, Bot- 
any, Elements of Criticism, Natural Theology, Evidences 
of Christianity, Chemistry, Physiology, Astronomy. ‘The 
French, Latin, and Greek Languages.—Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and Needlework. 

The Teachers engaged in the various departments, are 
well qualified and experienced. 

‘The year is divided into two Sessions of five morths each, 
the first commencing on the first day of May, and the second 
on the first day of November. ‘The vacations are April and 
October. No deduction is made for absence at any other 


time. 


‘Terms.—The charge for Board, Washing, and Tuition in 


all of the English branches is $87 50 per Session, payable in 


advance. The only extra charges are, for French, Latin, 
or Greek, $12 per ion. Drawing and Painting, $12 do. 
Music, $24 do. Use of Musical Instruments, $4 do. Books 


and Stationary are furnished to the pupils at the usual prices. 

Rererences — Wilmington, Delaware—Rev. S, R. Wyn- 
koop, First Presbyterian church; Rev. J. H. MeCullough, 
Rector vt trinity church: Hon. Willard Hall, Eli Hilles, 
Merrit Canby, Henry Gibbons, M. D., David C. Wilson, and 
George Jones, Esquires. ; 

Philadelphia—Rev. Albert Barnes, First Presbyterian 
church; Rev. Wm. Suddards, Rector of Grace church ; Rev. 
E. Phelps, Jonas Green, M. D., John R. Neff, Chas. Chaun- 
cey, Isaac Elliott, Matthew Newkirk, Wm. Purves, Am- 
brose White, Wm. W. Keen, Thomas Bird, and Alexander 
Read, Esquires. 

Baltimore—John B. Howell, Esq. New Castle, Del_—Chas. 
H. Black. M.D. Smyrna, Del —Ayres Stockley, Esq. Cam- 
bridge, Eastern Shore, Md.—Thomas H. Handy, M.D. Lan- 
caster, Pa.—Joseph Mosher, Fsq. Catskill, New York—Rev. 
G. N. Judd. april 2—4:* 


Ns PUBLICATIONS.—Meditations and Addresseson 
Ahe Subject of Prayer. By Rev. H. White, from tenth 
Daptin edition. Owen on Spiritual Mindedness, The Grace 

Duty of being Spiritually Minded, declared and practi- 
cally improved. By John Owen, D.D., carefully corrected 
from the Author's edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Charlie Seymour; 
or the Good Auntand the Bad Aunt. By Miss Catherine 
Sinclair, 18mo., extra gilt binding. Tales of the Scottish 
Covenanters, containing Helen of the Glen, Persecuted Fa- 
mily, and Ralph Gemmell. By Robert Pollok, author of the 
Course of Time, 1 vol. 18mo. Fourth uniform edition of Dr. 
Chalmer’s Works first issued, on beautiful white paper, 7 
vols. 12mo. D’Aubigné’s History of the Great Reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, &c., second edition, 3 vols, 12mo. 
Decapolis, or the Individual Obligation of Christians to save 
Souls from Death. By D. E. Ford, fourth American edition, 
18mo. Old Humphrey’s Addresses, 1 vol. 12mo. Do. do. 
Observations, 1 vol. 18mo. Manual of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion. By Alex. McClellan, D. D., Professor at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Just published by | 

ROBERT CARTER, 


april 2 58 Canal Sireet, New York. 


To Young Men. 


A discourse on “ The Dangers and Duties of American 
Young Men, connected with the State and Prospect of the 
Times,” will be delivered in the Second Presbyterian church, 
Seventh street, near Arch, Philadelphia, at half past seven 
o’clock, ‘To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 3d inst., by the Rev. 
Dr.Cuyler. ‘The young men of Philadelphia, are particu- 
larly invited to attend. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


_ The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS, EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuvler, Ist Sabbath of month. 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, . Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge,2d_ do, 
7th Church, Rer. Mr. Lord, 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do. 


Sixth street Ch. Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 


NEW WORK FOR CHILDREN.—W, J: & J. K. 

4 Simon, No. 121 south Fifth street, Philadelphia, have 
just published, Little Clara, a book for Children, by Mrs. 
Anna Bache, author of the Firescreen, &c. ‘That parents 
may judge of the design of the work, they beg leave to pre- 
sent them with the Author's Preface: 

‘To Parents.—The wants of American life, and the fluc- 
tuations of American fortune, call for a plan of female edu- 
cation, differing, in some respects, from the best arranged mv- 
dels of Europe. ‘The girl whoin January invites her little 
friends to a party ina superb mansion, may, in February, be 
compelled to cook her own dinner; and in March may have 
no dinner to cook. The daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
(and ours is a land “ whose merchants are princes,”’) may be 
the bride of a backwoods-man; and a * lodge in the wailder- 
ness’’ of the Great West, is like any thing but a cottage or- 
nee. Why should not American girls be taught to step 
pneey and easily from the parlour to the kitchen, and 

ck again, since they are so ofien required to perlorm that 
movement? Homes may be made elegant and happy, with- 


ners may be based - n right principles ; and a taste for intel- 
lectual pleasures may be culuvated, where dumestic duties 
are faithfully performed. 

These truths have been stated many times before, but can 
— be too early, or too often presented to the minds of our 
children? | think not—and in the simple pages of Litile 
Clara, have attempted to enforce them in the manner most 
attractive to children—by example. 

The book is illustrated with seven handsome wood engra- 


vings, and is for sale by all Booksellers, at the low price o 
37} cents. april 2—2t 


Mao LIFE.—Just published and for sale by WiL- 
Liam S. YounG, 173 Race street, Philadelphia, and 
Robert Carter, 58 Canal street, New York, the Life of Tho- 
mas McCrie, D. D., with a portrait, 420 pages 12mo. Price 
$1, or $10 per dozen. ‘The same work on finer paper and 
superior binding, &c. $1.25, or $12.50 per dozen. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


“ We have not read a memoir for a long time past, with 

the same interest and delight, with which we have perused 
this account of the late Dr. McCrie. We had long been ac- 
quainted with him. through the medium of those historical 
works, which raised him to the very first rank among the 
literary characters of his age; and we rejoice that the means 
are now furnished for obtaining a more intimate knowledge 
of their excellent and lamented author. . 
_ * The work of preparing a re: ord of the life and labours 
of the biographer of John Knox could not have been com- 
mitted to abler or better hands than those of the son, who 
bears his father’s name, is his successor in the ministerial 
office, and seems to have inherited, in an eminent degree, 
his father’s fondness for his historical researches. The vol- 
ume before us is a valuable piece of biography, full of inci- 
dent and life, well condensed, and well written, catholic in 
its spirit, and, withal, modest and unpretending. Indeed, it 
is seldom that the life of a Christian pastor, and of a man of 
literature, presents so much, in a variety of incident, to keep 
up the interest of the narrative.” —Christ:an Mag. 

W.S. Young has also just published GOODE’S BETTER 
COVENANT, 12mo. Price 75 cents, or $8 per dozen. 

Now in preas, and will shortly be published, THE WEST- 
MINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, 12mo. 

Also THE LAST DAYSOF EMINENT CHRISTIANS, 
edited by the the author of “ Last Days of the Martyrs.” 
From the recent Edinburgh edition, 1 vol. 18mo, 


1 EW WORKS.—Dr. Mott's Travels in Europe and the 
East, 8vo. D’Aubigné’s Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland, 3 vols. 12mo Gaussen on the Inspiration of 
the Bible, 12mo. Miriam, or the Power of Truth, 12mo. 
Eastern Arts and Antiquities, 18mo. Imitation of Christ, 
18mo. Samuel Wisdom, 18mu. ‘Tellstrom, the Missionary 
to Sweden, 18mo. Gleanings by the Way, by Rev. J. A. 
Clark, 12mo. Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, 12mo. Medita- 
tions on Prayer, by Rev. Hugh White, 18mo. Biblical In- 
terpretation, by Alex. McClelland, 18mo. The ‘Temple and 
Country Parson, 12mo. Elizabeth Thornton, 18mo,_ Keep- 
er's Travels, 18mo. Merry’s Moral Tales. ‘The Benevo- 
lent Merchant, 18mo. Memoir of Martha. Baird's Travels 
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TEMPERANCE HYMNS. 


| By J. P. Coffin. 
Veni! we came, and in the strength 
Of Israel’s matchless God, 
Arm’d with the blessed Cold Water Pledge, 
Like Moses’ magic rod. | 


Vidi! we saw the suffering host 
Of withered, ruined men, 

Chain’d down to slavery, and lost 
In sorrow, shame and pain. 

Vici! we led our conquering band, 
And set the captive free; 

Great God, in this, we own thy hand 
That gave the victory. 

Then let us with this motto fight 
Our cruel, burning foe, 

And Veni, Vidi, Vici, write, 
To all the realms below. 


From the Temperance Recorder. 
A messenger of gladness 
Is speeding through our land, 
Dispelling grief and sadness 
From many a household band. 
She boasts of glorious triumphs, 
Of victories nobly won, 
-And whispers of fresh conquests, 
And deeds of kindness done. 


The brow of wasting beauty 
- With grief was shadowed o’er, 
The wife was bound by duty 
To one who loved no more: 
But now that brow is beaming 
In bliss without alloy ; 
% And if her eyes are streaming, 
The stream is fed by joy. 


This is the work of Temperance ; 
Shall we not then proclaim, 
Throughout our happy country, 
Her glory and her fame? 
Ye winds of heaven, waft it, 
Ye billows, gently bear 
Her praise to distant nations, 
Till all her joys shall share. 


By A. B. Street, 
We grasp no bowl, though in it glows 
. The radiant hue that decks the rose, 
Though melted rubies glance within, 
That. bowl but leads to woe and sin. 


We loathe the bowl, tho’ Pleasure’s wreath 
Sheds o’er its tide, its incense-breath ; 
Though mirth’s gay sunlight on it gleams, 
There’s death beneath its poison streams. 


Give us bright water, pure and bright, 
Health glows within its sparkling light, 
Gladdens the soul beneath. its powers, 
As to its flow earth yields her flowers. 


Our flag is waving in the air, 

A mighty band is rallying there; 
Temperance beams with steady ray, 
To cheer our heart and guide our way. 


By Miss Woodbridge. 


Gracious God! to thee belong 
Songs of praises ever more ; 
Wilt thou hear our grateful song, 
‘While thy goodness we adore, 


Thou hast kindly deigned to bless 
Every effort we have made ; 
Crowned our labours with success, 

And the course of evil stayed. 


Fervent praise we give to thee, 
‘Thou, our counsellor and friend; 
Wilt thou still our guardian be, 
Still thine aid and blessing lend, 


Ordered by thy sovereign will, 
Guided by thy mighty hand, 

May the cause of Temperance still 
Spread triumphant through our land. 


From Black wood's Magazine. 
GALLEY SLAVES AT LEGHORN. 


Our whole company went early this morning 
to see the galley slaves in their interior. The 
nest of these hornets is sadly picturesque. Un- 
aware of the place, we came upon it somewhat 
unexpectedly from the summit of a steep short 
mound like the Monte Testacio at Rome, raised 
out of broken earthenware and rubbish. We 
looked right down on the stagnant ditch of the 
fort within which they are confined, and saw a 
mass of beings, the clank of whose chains 
could be heard for several minutes before they 
could be discovered. As they came up, two by 
two, through a narrow covered passage from 
the recesses of the fort, upon a platform where 
they drew up in ranks, we saw about thirty 
marked men with their faces towards us, of 
whom the records of the law tell frightful tales 
behind their backs, while their physiognomy, 
air and deportment too readily sustain some 
damning word on the reverse of the medal. 
There they stood, and so vivid was the impres- 
sion made by thirty picked scoundrels, that they 
seem even now to stand, some utterly reckless 
and sullen, others, like mountebanks at a fair, 
glad to court the astonishment of those who 
contemplate them in security across the moat. 
Our attention is first called to the distinction of 
two uniforms, yellow and red, of which you will 
not be two days in Leghorn without learning 
the interpretation. ‘The faded yellow is to last 
for life; ** red,” although, you read on it, house 
breaking, incest, or the appalling felonies, is but 
for a definite, though always for a long period. 
These ruffians are coupled like hyenas together, 
and like them live only as the usual scavengers 
of this foul town. Soldiers with loaded guns 
stand aloof as if they dreaded to come in con- 
tact with them; and there are eight or ten po- 
licemen for ordinary discipline, who exceed our 
hardest featured turnkeys. This party were 
waiting for the boat which was to convey them 
across the moat into the town. 

Another had already landed, and was receiv- 
ing, out of a neighbouring shed, the shovel and 
the rake with which they are to collect and 
fling into their cart the feculence of the drains. 
Two old men of very unequal stature, but both 
grey bearded, in whom the fire of the eye has 
been quenched, but not its sedate Satanic glare, 
lead the van; one of them, the murderer of a 
sister, stands the full glance of the timid visitor 
in silence; his companion, with a face of which 
for ferocity we never saw the equal, whines for 
alms, and coolly refers you to the hump on his 
back where the half obliterated words “high- 
way robber” make you look again. ‘The house 
breaker and cattle stealers clank their fetters 
rythmically, (unless they happen to fight for 
the end of a cigar which has been thrown 
away,) and discourse on the mysteries of their 
particular line, or change permitted jokes with 
their keeper, asthey dxaw the emply hand cart 
toward the next embankment of dirt. -The other 


| how beautiful does the sea look to-day with the 


| five farthings English) for doing particularly 
| dirty work; for work in which there is par- 
| ticular danger, half a paul is given them in con- 


to mass once a week to confess! Confess!! The 


stained with his own or neighbour’s blood ; the 
coat rent inaffray. We asked for a little glossa- 
rial information. “ Latrocinio’s” jacket turned up 
and the convict had no objection to tell’ us :— 
“¢ Mine is only a highway robbery; but if I rob 
you with violence at the corner of a street, I 
wear a yellow jacket, and am marked “ Gra- 
sazzione”—grazia ! 
only red homicide for a few years; but if I bear 
the badge of “ omicidia premeditata” on my 
yellow jacket, it is for thirty years”—-bene / 
We saw a group of “ galeriens” collected around 
the miserable table. 
were standing in their chains, and dictating to 
him that was writing. ‘** What is this?” *“ They 
are getting the secretary to put down what they 
want to have purchased, and he is calculating 
it all up before he sends it to the ‘ custode.” 
One poor wretch, seated in a corner by himself, 
much arrested our attention. His age was about 
the ** mid-point of mortal life,” but he looked old 
from sickness and suffering. 
lips blue—his ancles from which the chains had 
been removed, swelled; he sat anxiously ab- 
sorbed in his own painful sensations, and was 
breathing quick. We need not have felt his 
pulse, but we did. ‘The custode smiles, and 
asks if we are medical. ‘‘’ These are three days 
that he has been off work,” said the custode. 
‘© How can I work?” asked the breathless man. 
‘‘ Fe is not fit to work,” interposed we. 


settle that—my present orders are so and so! 
but he has a diseased heart!” And so indeed, 
had the custode, only of a different kind; so he 
merely shrugged his shoulders and said as he 
turned away, ** Non so!” Sometimes they em- 
ploy him, it seems, to write letters to their 
friends—* but we always see what they write,” 
said our amiable guide, who was the last per- 
son we should have chosen as our confidant : 
“© some write long letters to their wives, sorne to 
their children, for no women are admitted here.” 


proach. 


at last! | 


in England there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands without employment. 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, the 
lower class of labourers earn 2s. per day; me- 
chanics from 3s. to 6s. according to their skill. 


are well clad, enjoy their amusements and gen- 
erally lay by something. 
ing of unemployed persons,” says a merchant 
who is engaged in very extensive business in 
one of the principal seaports in France, ‘1 am 
always at a loss to find men to do my work, 
and in this lam not alone, for my good under- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


by one of themselves, chained to his post to 
work the rude old craft, is a picture for the ar- 
tist! At six inthe morning, the ferryman is 
padilocked to his boat; having carried over 
these unblessed spirits to their vile labours, he 
returns for more, and takes the different relief 
gangs, consigning the last of them to their 
quarters at sunset. As wo had to go over, we 
pressed our way through the set just landing— 
between rape, and murder, and all other revolt- 
ing enormities—who seem surprised at our sur- 
prise, and seem disposed to say, ‘* What do you 
sture at? Did you never see a bloody hand 
before?” We commit ourselves, however to 
the slave boatman, who takes us over, and 
would no doubt turn us overboard for sixpence ; 
a horrible offence is stamped on his jacket for 
life ; an offence of which none convicted for it 
in England can expiate with less than life itself. 
We sprang out impatiently before the boat had 
well touched the opposite shore, and are direct- 
ed to a covered archway which leads us to the 
slave yard. | 

After passing the guard house, we descendéd 
@ narrow stair into an impulvium or court, with 
a shed round it; some of the.criminals were 
sawing, some breaking wood, some trundling a 
wheel barrow full of filth to a place from which 
it is to be precipitated into the water of the 
calm sea sleeping at their feet. How calm! 


Gorgona, Elba, Corsica, in the distant view, 
and the shipping and the boats in the harbour ! 
How cheering, after such sights we are leaving, 
and glad to leave, the oar’s light stroke, and 
the splash of the sporting bather, and the voices 
of the distant market, and the cry of the itine- 
rant fish-men or bean sellers! How invitingly 
the boats glide about in and out through the 
bar; how sparkle those broad spread nets from 
their sterns, with the silvery scales of fish they 
are conveying to the steamer! How finely co- 
loured is yonder distant ridge of the Carzara 
quarries, and how animating the groups of the 
lookers on—the soldiers, with their women and 
children; the idlers sitting on the wall, and 
gazing like ourselves, and the priest or the 
monk taking their morning walk along the ram- 

art. * * * Weare now in a parlour of the 
head of the ** Bureau ;”’ he sees we are stran- 
gers, and Englishmen. He hands us over to 
a tall jovial fellow, who expects a reward for 
showing his menagerie, else he would treat our 
curiosity and interest with derision. He first 
takes us to the dormitories—filthy rooms they 
are not; but dingy, crowded, incommodious, 
and rare places for the spread of any contagious 
disease; there are four rooms, two over two; 
with sixty and forty beds in each, disposed in 
tiers, for the economy of space, like sailor’s 
hammocks. Each bed has a straw mattrass, 
and a bolster, and the convict’s cloak or cover- 
let similar in colour to his jacket of the day, 
lies on it. Inside the cloak the name of the 
prisoner ; outside the crime. 

At sundown they all return to the fort, get 
their irons unclinched, walk about half an hour 
unchained, take off their jackets, and lie down 
under their cloaks. Silence is now rigorously 
exacted, and blows from the outside fall on such 
as are refractory. A few whose friends enable 
them to eat a second meal in the evening, are 
allowed to do so, and they take this coveted ad- 
dition to their common allowance by themselves. 
The dormitories, the dining-room, the kitchen, 
and parlour, have one miserable table in the 
midst, on which, at ten o’clock, twenty-four 
ounces of bread, and six otnces of beans are 
given toeach. They thrive on this spare diet; 
besides which they get now and then, some- 
thing extra. They have four quattrina (about 


sideration of the added risk ; and they must go 


forced confessions of branded galley-slaves must 
be strange indeed! But the church is here in 
more ways than one, and in some more pro- 
mising. By every convict’s head hangs a little 
lead crucifix, with holy water; coarse prints of 
sacred subjects, placed here with the best inten- 
tions, grace the begrimmed walls ; devotional 
verses are printed upon each; and a coloured 
print of the Madonna behind a small ever-burn- 
ing lamp, is placed at the head of each room to 
which the guard, making the convict imitate 
his example, touches his hat as he passes. 

Over every bed, the convict’s shoes, stock- 
ings, and civil costume, are hung up to remain 
there during his legal death, like dead men’s 
garments at the morgue at Paris; and here 
they ofien remain unworn for many years! 
You see the shoes by whose nails the house- 
breaker may have been tracked; the hat that 
he wore in the murderous scuffle; the linen 


If I slay you off hand, it’s 


One was seated, the rest 


His face livid, his 


‘The physician,” said the keeper, ‘ must 


Here is a life where there is no admission for 
love or friendship—a life of degradation and 
privation—a life of peril, hard fare, and re- 


Can any live such lives long? Yes. I saw 
many there who told me with glee, that they 
had passed within a few months, or years, their 
full period of suffering, and would be liberated 


LABOUR IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE. 


In France labour is said to be abundant, while 


In France, says a 


With these earnings they live comfortably, 


far from hear- 


support of our minister. 


erection of a comfortable church five hundred 
dollars. 
annually, and to the cause of benevolence one- 
tenth of my annual income.—‘“ Go anD po 
LIKEWISE.” 


ed to him to endeavour, when he lay down at 
expanse of ocean, or the cloudless vault of 
charmed away, or hushed to rest, by the calm- 


suggested to his mind, that if an object at once 


serve the purpose so well as that of God. He 


after night he resorted to the same expedient. 


it, in God. 
operation, grew by imperceptible degrees, into 
a gracious influence. 


day. 
to me,. God, as revealed in the Gospel of his 
Son, was ‘all his salvation,” so inscrutable are 
the ways, by which God can “fetch home again 


KINDNESS OF BIRDS. 


The extract from the “ Farmers’ Cabinet,” 
in the last week’s “ Friend,” showing the care 
taken by a pair of bluebirds of an unfortunate 
blackbird, (a Purple Grackle,) interested me 
exceedingly, and I could not help wishing that 
the readers of the Friend would be more wil- 
ling to communicate through it such observa- 
tions as were there fMécorded. There are few of 
us but have often met with instances of a simi- 
lar nature, and if we would devote a few mi- 
nutes to writing them out, how much interest 
might be given to the columns of this instruc- 
tive journal, with little or no trouble to our- 
selves. Our young friends in the country might 
thus often furnish us with highly interesting 
matter, which is now locked up in their own 
bosoms, or,.at best, told only to a few intimate 
friends. If they all took as much interest in 
the observation of nature, as some do, they 
would not be so backward in communicating 
their knowledge. . 

Reading the anecdote above alluded to, has 
brought to my remembrance what Jesse, the 
English naturalist, says of the sparrow. 

am the more anxious,” he says, to prove 
the utility of sparrows, because they are birds 
possessed of a very kindly nature, living in 
great habits of sociability with each other.— 
Several instances have been related to me of 
their having been observed feeding the young 
of other birds which have been in a state of 
captivity; and there is one well attested anec- 
dote of a sparrow which had been caught by 
the leg by a piece of worsted, from which it 
could not extricate itself, having been tended 
and fed by its congeners through a whole win- 
ter: when it was released, it was greeted with 
evident marks of satisfaction by all its former 
companions and friends. This kindliness of 


notice of farming men, who, as I observed be- 
fore, are, nevertheless, great enemies to the 
whole race. I heard one particular instance of 
a farmers’s servant having placed a nest of very 
young sparrows in a trap cage, and having 
caught forty old. birds, all coming with food in 
their mouths, to feed the helpless young. This 
is by no means a solitary instance of their rea- 
diness to assist the helpless of their own spe- 
cies. A lady residing in the neighbourhood of 
London, hung out a cage near her balcony, in 
which was a young bird, and it was fed for 
many weeks by sparrows.” 

Who cannot but lament, with Jesse, the cru- 
elty with which the English farmer persecutes 
such kind-hearted little creatures? For my 
part, I should think the lessons of humanity 
taught by the sparrows more than compensated 
for the few seeds they consumed. : 

A circumstance which fell under my obser- 
vation, may not be uninteresting. Several years 
ago, | remember watching with much interes! 
the operations of some swallows during the 
summer season. After their broods were fledged 
and gone, I remarked that a pair who had built 
where they were exposed to observation, con- 
tinued regularly to visit their nest. My curio- 
sity was quite excited to know the cause of their 
prolonged attentions, and, though the feat was 
a hazardous one, I resolved to investigate it. 
Accordingly, making my way to the roof, and 
clinging by my hands and feet to the rafters, | 
climbed up to the nest, which was near the peak 
of the barn, and directly over the floor. Here 
the cause of these visits was explained: a swal- 
low had its leg entangled in a bit of thread that 
had been used to line the nest, so as to keep it 
a close prisoner. A number of its congeners 
assembled in the barn and watched my move- 
ments with great interest, and by their chatter- 
ing evinced the lively interest they took in the 
affair. Holding on as securely as the nature 
of my position allowed, by means of one arm 
and my feet, 1 gently disengaged the thread that 
held the little fellow prisoner. ‘The moment he 
was free, he darted off through the open door, 
followed by his sympathising friends, who made 
the barn ring with cries of exultation. It is 
scarce worth while to add, that none of them 
ever returned to the nest.— The Friend. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


To my overseer I pay annually four hundred 
dollars. To a physician, for services rendered 
a few weeks only, I paid last year one hundred 
and fifty. My bill with a carpenter for putting 
up a small house, was two hundred and twenty 
dollars. In the settlement of a small law-suit, | 
paid a lawyer fifty dollars for speaking thirty 
minutes, and thinking not much longer. The 
annual expenses of one of my sons, now in col- 
lege, are at least four hundred dollars. For a 
daughter at a boarding school, f pay five hun- 
dred. While two smaller sons at home, cost 
me, in our academy, sixty-four dollars for tui- 
tion alone. [took a pleasure trip last summer 
with my family, during which I expended six 
hundred dollars. For driving my family to see 
the neighbours, and to church, | have invested 
in carriage, horses, and boy, two thousand dol- 
lars. I keep, for my own convenience, a sulky 
and horse, worth at least four hundred, besides 
a saddle, bridle, &c., which cost me forty. 1 
wear a gold watch, for which I paid, a few years 
since, one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
My eldest daughter also wears a gold chain 
around her neck which cost me fifty. In social 
parties also at which I entertain my friends, I 
expend not less than some hundreds annually. 
I live in a house worth five thousand dollars. 
My whole estate, I suppose, is about fifty thou- 
sand. 

In the mean time, I have reluctantly paid ten 
dollars for repairing our church: (for I ama 
member!) and as reluctantly paid twenty to the 
{Poor man !—both he 
and his family are almost starving!] For be- 
nevolence [ have subscribed five!! Aroused 
from my guilty ignorance on this subject, and 
fearing lest the case of Dives be mine, J do so- 
lemnly resolve to contribute forthwith to the 


To my neglected pastor, one hundred 


CURE FOR NERVOUS EXCITEMENT. 


A friend once told me that, amongst other 
symptoms of high nervous excitement, he had 
been painfully harrassed by the want of sleep. 
To such a degree had this proceeded, that if in 
the course of the day, any occasion led him to 
his bed-chamber, the sight of his bed made him 
shudder at the idea ofyhe restless hours he had 
passed upon it. In this case it was recommend- 


night, to fix his thoughts on something at the 
same time vast and simple—such as the wide 


heaven—that the little hurried and disturbing 
images that flitted before his mind might be 


ing influence of one absorbing thought. Though 
not at alla religious man at the time, the advice 


vast and simple was to be selected, none could 


resolved then to make the trial, and to think of 
him. The result exceeded his most sanguine 
hopes; in thinking of God, he fell asleep. Night 


The process became delightful; so much so, 
that he used to long for the usual hour of re- 
tiring, that he might fall asleep, as he termed 
What began as a mere physical 


The same God who was 
his repose at night, was in all his thoughts by 
And at the same time this person spoke 


detachment is now on board, and is wearing our 
side of the moat. A crew of branded slaves| 
passing the fosse of Leghorn, and ferried over 


takings are uncommenced for want of hands. 
Living is cheap as compared with England. 


his banished.”—Rev. Henry Woodward. 


disposition does not appear to have escaped the | 


_dwarf cedars and brambles, which grow upon 


form, and ata distance, presents the appear- 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. . 


From the commencement of the system o 
effecting temperance reform by associations and 
pledges of abstinence from alcoholic drinks, we 
have noted the progress of the work here and 
abroad, and have from time to time chronicled 
its triumphs. At no period, however, since 
the foundation of temperance societies, has the 
advance of the cause been so rapid and so mani- 
fest as during the last few months. It is oper- 
ating powerfully in regions and among classes 
where it had before struggled in vain to find a 
foothold. Its champions have raised the stand- 
ard in the National Capital, supported by the 
chief magistrate and united representatives of 
the people. In Maine, the Governor and all 
his Council, with the exception of a single 
member, are subscribers to the Pledge. In 
New York, Governor Seward, and a great por- 
tion of the members of both branches of the 
Legislature, have taken measures to establish 
a Legislative Temperance Society. In New 
Orleans, where licentious drinking has consti- 
tuted a characteristic of social customs, the ad- 
vocates and disciples of Temperance are rapid- 
ly advancing their doctrines. Newspapers 
from all parts of the country tell the same wel- 
come story. In the remote towns of Illinois, 
the press is constantly recording the success of 
their efforts. Upwards of thirty thousand names 
are registered on the great temperance list, west 
of the Ohio. In Hamilton county, Ohio, in 
which Cincinnati is situated, there are eighteen 
thousand members of the Washington Temper- 
ance Society. ‘The whole population of the 
county does not exceed eighty thousand. We 
remember four or five years ago to have seen 
it stated that the number of grog shops in Cin- 
cinnati was two or three hundred. The de- 
crease in the manufacture of ardent spirits is 
noted every where, and is another index to the 
change which has taken place in the habits of 
the country at large. - 

It appears to us, that the state and city gov- 
ernments of the Union, have not properly se- 
conded the Temperance Societies in their exam- 
ple and labours. ‘I'he system of licencing tav- 
erns is not, to our knowledge, any where es- 
tablished with a just regard to the morals of 
the community. No more tippling houses | 
should be ‘permitted to exist under any form, 
and petty taverns, with perhaps a single bed 
room for the doubtful accommodation of travel- 
lers, might well come under the. same law of 
suppression. We believe that the public voice 
is now prepared to sustain the state legislatures 
generally, in restricting the sale of ardent spirits 
by any feasible plan. One step on the part 
of county or city governments, would be to se- 
parate as far as possible political elections from 
taverns. The amount of money paid for drams 
in one general election would go far towards 
the expense of erecting in every township or 
ward a suitable building for public meetings. 

One of the surest grounds, however, for the 
future support of the principles of the ‘T'emper- 
ance party, is the fact, that the use of ardent 
spirits is beginning to be regarded, as not only 
dangerous to good morals, but unbecoming a 
respectable man. There was a time, not long 
elapsed, when it was no repoach to drink moder- 
ately—when it was sufficient for a man’s repu- 
tation if he kept sober. But most men, who 
regard their reputation, are now ashamed to be 
seen drinking, or to exhibit the effect of even a 
temperate use of intoxicating drinks. Suspi- 
cion at once rests upon every one who is seen 
at a bar, no matter what pretensions the house 
may have to respectability or fashion. ‘This. 
fact is more than any other in favour of Tem- 
perance Reform. Popular sense and feeling go 
with it, and individual inclination is too weak to 
resist the opposition.— North American. 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTINCT. 


The following remarkable fact, connected 
with the death, or at least the discovery of the 
body of a man named Leoch, at Bredfield, is 
related inthe Suffolk Chronicle.—The deceased, 
who resided at Ufford, left the Castle public- 
house, at Bredfield, late at night, intoxicated, 
but in the company of two other persons, with 
whom he had been drinking, and who also 
lived at Ufford. After a short time, however, 
they passed one another, the two latter having 
stopped, thinking the deceased was before, and 
their not overtaking him did not create any 
alarm but that all was right with him. After 
an anxious night and part of next day, he not 
coming home, his daughter resolved to go in 
search of him. Accordingly she set off for 
Petistree Tuns, but gaining no tidings of him 
there, she determined upon going to Bredfield 
Castle, about two miles distant. She had not 
left the Tuns long, when she met a dog, a terrier, 
which displayed great delight, as if it had met 
a person whom it had long known; though it 
secmed perfectly good natured, she was afraid 
of it, and beat it from her, and kept it at a dis- 
tance by stoning it, but tono purpose; it still 
followed her till her arrival at the Castle, at 
Bredfield, where, after learning the time and 
situation hee parent had left there the night be- 
fore, full of wonder and fear as to what had 
become of him, she was about retracing her 
steps home the way she had come, but her 
companion was in waiting, and immediately 
ran on, instead of following her as before, 
which attracted her attention, and induced her 
to follow it. When it ran down a drift leading 
to a footpath to Ufford, by the side of which isa 
ditch, it suddenly stopped, making a dead point, 
and stood firm in that condition till the young 
woman came to the spot, when, on looking into 
the ditch, she saw the body of her father ex- 
tended at the bottom, partly covered with water. 
She immediately gave an alarm, and the body 
was removed to the public house to await the 
issue of the coronor’s inquest. The young wo- 
man went home, attended by her faithful com- 
panion, where it has ever since remained, show- 
ing the greatest attachment to the place and 
the family of the deceased. A most mysterious 
feature in this singular case is, that no one 
knows the dog, to whom it belongs, or from 
whence it came, although it has been seen by 
many persons since, for the purpose of identify- 
ing it. 


= 


THE COMANCHE PEAK. 


This curious eminence is situated near the 
Brazos, on the west side ; and is about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles N. N. W. from the Great 
Falls, and near four hundred from the mouth 
of that stream. Its summit, as near as could:be 
judged from ocular observation is about two 
thousand feet above the surface of the river. Its 
sides are very precipitous, and in many places 
projecting; there being only one or two places 
at which it can be ascended. On almost every 
side it presents a front of rugged crags, and 
frightful precipices. Little or no vegetation is 
to be found in its immediate vicinity, excepting 


its brow and sides; and a coarse rank species 
of grass, upon its summit. It is of an oblong 


ance of a roof of an extensive barn. Its en- 
tire length is about one mile, and its width va- 
ries from a thousand to twelve hundred yards. 
Notwithstanding its brow and sides present so 
sterile and rugged an appearance, its summit 
is but little broken, and is susceptible of being 
cultivated to advantage. In order to render 
this romantic spot a fit abiding place for that 
wild and adventurous race of people (the Co- 
manche) who. once resided in its vicinity, and 
made its bleak summit a kind of observatory, 
nature has provided a large and beautiful spring 
of the clearest and purest water, immediately at 
its base. This spring is about sixty feet in cir- 
cumference ; and is the only fresh water in the 
summer season, withip.twelve miles of the Peak, 
the water of the Brq@zos being salt, and conse- 
quently totally unfit\to drink. 

One of the most wild, grand, and varied views 


from it. 


’ Scripture, is said to have been more than twelve 


woman quite ten feet. 


in Texas, and 


ps in America, can be ob. 


tained from this prodigious observatory. As far 
as the power of vision can extend, the eye rests 
upon some object of admiration. Mountains, 
and lesser mounds of earth, of various heights, 
dimensions, and colours, form the most promi- 
nent, though not the most beautiful feature in 
the landscape. The grandeur and sternness of 
the mountain scenery, is most ‘enchantingly 
blended, with extensive valleys, whose tranquil 
bosoms are variegated and perfumed with flow- 
ers of every hue and odour, 

From the appearance of the Indian trails that 
lead to the Peak, (which are worn to a great 
depth in the earth) this mountain must have 
been used as an observatory by the red man 
for hundreds of years. Many a toil worn war- 
rior has watched with sleepless eye for the dis- 
tant war fire of his subtle foe, from the high 
uplifted and tempest beaten summit of the Co- 
manche Peak.— The Tezian. 


THE POET MONTGOMERY’S HOUSE ROBBED. 

On Sunday evening week, a robbery was 
perpetrated at the Mount, Sheffield, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Montgomery, the poet. About 
half past six o'clock, Mr. Montgomery and Miss 
Gales went to St. George’s Church, leaving the 
house in charge of a maid-servant, who placed 
the chain upon the door inside, in the usual 
manner. About an hour afterwards, the bell 
was rung, and on the servant going to the door, 
she was accosted by a person who bore the ap- 
pearance of a_ gentleman, and who asked, 
whether Mr. Montgomery was within. On re- 
ceiving a reply in the negative, he expressed 
considerable regret, adding, that he was very 
anxious to have seen him, as he must leave 
Sheffield in the morning; he would, however, 
like to write a note, and leave it behind. Upon 
this, the servant unfortunately unfastened the 
door, and the fellow pushed into the passage ; 
and, on gaining admission, his whole manner 
changed. He laid hold upon the woman, cov- 
ering her mouth with a handkerchief, and call- 
ing, “* Now, Philip.” In rushed another fellow, 
and closed the door. ‘The latter thief produced 
from his pocket two pieces of rope, with which 
he tied the arms and feet of the affrighted maid, 
to whom they presented a large knife, telling 
her, that if she made any noise, she should 
‘Shave that in her.” They then pushed her 
into the cellar, and bolted the door upon her. 
The house was now at their command. When 
Mr. Montgomery and Miss Gales reached home, 
they were surprised to find the front door wide 
open, but still more to hear the cries of the 
‘poor girl in the cellar, who, on a light being ob- 
tained, was found to be fettered as above de- 
scribed. The property stolen is as follows :— 
The massy silver inkstand, which was present- 
ed to Mr. Montgomery, by friends, princi, ally 
ladies, of Sheffield, as a public compliment, 
several years since. The glasses and a taper, 
were taken out of it, and left behind by the 
thieves. A silver cup, with two handles, mark- 
ed “« T. S. G.” Four silver table and several 
silver teaspoons, five or six’5/. notes, twenty- 
three sovereigns, and forty shillings in silver, 
belonging partly to Miss Gales and partly to 
Mr. Montgomery. The thieves, likewise, car- 
ried off two or three gold chains, several rings, 
brooches, and other articles of jewellery. 


AFRICAN FEVER AND PLAGUE. 


A letter from Cheltenham, signed “A Sur- 
geon,” in the Times of Thursday, contains 
some striking and original remarks on the in- 
fection of malaria, fever, or plague, or by what- 
ever name these fatal maladies are called. His 
theory is, that the disease is communicated, not 
by respiration and the lungs, but by impression 
upon the whole surface of the body. ‘Thus the 
natives of Africa and other hot climates, anoint- 
ing themselves with oil or unctuous substances, 
are preserved, whilst Europeans, who wash and 
cleanse the skin, are seized and perish. He 
notices, in support of this theofy, that those 
engaged practically in the oil-trade in ‘Turkey 
when pestilence rages, seem to wear a charm- 
ed life; and that, in the great plague of Lon- 
don, no tallow-chandler was known to suffer 
These are curious speculations, and 
might authorize a trial of the writer’s remedial 
proposal; viz., to saturate the clothes worn with 
palm-oil; and especially in the evening and 
morning, when the malaria is most dangerous. 


‘ _ From the Boston Transcript. 


LONGEVITY AND LONGITUDE. 

Almost every city boasts of the longevity of 
its inhabitants, but the people of South Kings- 
ton, and those of Providence, Rhode Island, in 
the Providence Plantations, are quarrelling as 
to the longevity of the people who dwell in their 
respective towns. The contest is a hard one, 
and it is doubtfal which will win the race. 
Each one puts his best foot foremost to gain the 
victory. ‘The latest accounts are in favour of 
the South Kingston side. _ 

On the Ist of June, 1840, there were living 
in that town twenty-five persons whose united 
ages amounted to two thousand one hundred and 
twenty years, or about eighty-five years each, 
the youngest being seventy-five, and the oldest 
ninety-five years of age. ‘The name of the old- 
est is Wm. Lunt, and he was barber to Gen. 
Washington. In addition to these, there were 
nine men between eighty and ninety years ef 
age; thirteen omen between eighty and ninety ; 
five women between ninety and one hundred; 
and one woman one hundred and five years of 
age; besides lots of ‘* youths” from seventy-five 
to eighty. 

This is pretty well for a town with less than 
four thousand inhabitants. But there is no tell- 
ing what Newport will. do, now that she has got 
into a spirit of competition. 

The question has often been asked, whether a 
bachelor has ever been known to live to the age 
of a hundred years. We are unable to answer 
the inquiry. 

But to pass from longevity to longitude, there 
are some families who seem to grow to an im- 
moderate height. ‘Their altitude overtops that 
of all their neighbours. They “ overlook their 
cotemporaries.” The Bible tells us of the sons 
of Anak, and that thero were ** giants in those 
days.” Occasionally we find one of these 
‘tall customers,” such as Mons. Bihin, who 
was here a year or two ago, and the Kentucky 
Giant, and Mr. Freeman, the American Giant. 

But they are mere pigmies to what existed in 
former days. 

Og, King of Bashan, who is spoken of in 


feet high. Goliah was about nine feet nine 
inches high, or eleven feet, according to some 
commentators. ‘The Emperor Maximinus is 
said to have been nine feet in height. ‘Turner, 
the naturalist, mentions having seen, on the 
Brazil coast, a race of gigantic savages, one of| 
whom measured twelve feet! ‘Thevet, in his 
description of America, published at Paris, in 
1575, declares that he saw and measured the 
skeleton of a South American which was eleven 
feet five inches in length. Dimerbroeck saw, 
at Utrecht, a well proportioned living man, 
measuring eight feet six inches; and Dr. Beca- 
mus was introduced to a youth who was nearly 
nine feet high, a man almost ten feet, and a 
The Patagonians have 
been repsesented as a nation of giants. The 
‘“‘ Philosophical Transactions” of the Royal So- 
ciety contain accounts of skeletons dug up in 
England, measuring eight or nine feet in length, 
which probably were Roman..In the 41st and 
42d volumes of the same work are two engra- 
vings, taken from an ‘os frontis” and an ‘Sos 
femoris,” the former of which is reckoned to 
have belonged to a person between eleven and 
twelve feet high, the latter to a giant thirteen 
feet four inches. Walter Parsons, porter to 
King James I., was seven feet some inches in 


— 


| that, on the edge of this, in lieu of the ‘* Pe- 
| tition,” is the following inscription: ‘* Reddite 


tural account of the giving of the law. No tra- 


height. 
The Chinese pretend that they have giants 
fifteen feet in height. | 


SALE OF COINS AND PRICES. 

Last week concluded a four days’ sale, at 
Legh Sotheby’s, of a valuable, curious, and ex- 
tensive collection of coins and medals, the pro- 
perty of ‘“‘a gentleman, deceased,” according to 
the catalogue’s description—the proprietor was, 
we believe, thc late Mr. Long.. Many of the 
lots brought remarkable prices; one of them, a 
crown piece, it will be seen, was purchased at 
170l.! ‘The following are three or four selec- 
tions from nearly 800 lots: 

Lot 18.—A “penny,” Eustace—a lion pas- 
sant to the right, very rare, and finely preserved, 
Sl. ‘Tindal. 

Lot 38.—Groat, penny, and halfpenny (sil- 
ver,) of Richard II., 1377, 1399, 12. 13s. 
Westall. 

Lot 228.—Twenty shilling or pound piece 
(silver,) Charles I., the King on horseback, 
—" and armour under the horse, &c., 61. 
10s. 

Lot 243.—Crown (the Oxford) of Charles I., 
by Rawlins. ‘The Kingon horseback. Under- 
neath, a view of the city of Oxford, with its 
name ‘** Oxon., 1644,” 112. Wigan. 

Lot 328.—Titus Oates.—A satirical medal, 
having two heads joined, said to be Titus Oates 
and W. Bedloe, inscribed **O why so fickle?” 
Reverse, seven faces joined, inscribed “ Birds of 
a feather flock together.” Very fine and rare. 
31. 9s. Hawkins. | 

Lot 350.—Half-crown, Charles I.—The King 
on horseback ; the horse at full trot. . Reverse, 
shield of arms crowned, between C. and R., 
also crowned. Coined at“ one of the unknown 
mints.” 41. 4s. 

Lot 401 is thus described in the catalogue— 
‘lhe memorable Petition Crown of Charles 
II., by Thomas Simon. Ob., laureated bust to 
the right; ‘Simon’ underneath; Rev., the 
crowned shields of the four united kingdoms, 
with St. George and the dragon in the centre ; 
above ‘1663.’ Ina high state of preservation 
and excessively rare. S. Pl. 6, No. 18. ‘Of 
this most interesting pattern-piece a very few 
were struck, and the present formed a prominent 
feature in the cabinets of Dr. Mead, Mr. Hod- 
soll, Mr. Tyssen, and Sir Mark Sykes. The 
famous contention (writes Snelling) between 
Simon and the Roettiers, gave birth to the finest 
pattern piece to be met with in the English, or 
perhaps in any other series, especially in regard 
to the inscription on its edge, from whence it re- 
ceives its names of the Petition Crown, which 
is, without dispute, the most curious specimen 
of this kind ever exhibited by any artist. It 
makes a double row, as follows :—Thomas 
Simon, most humbly prays your Majesty to 
compare this his tryal piece with the Dutch, and 


if more truly drawn and embossed, more grace-| 


fully ordered, and more accurately engraven, to 
relieve him.’” After remarkable competition, 
especially between Mr. Baker, who collects for 
the corporation of the City of London, and 
Mr. Cutf, who is presumed to act for the Bank 
of England, the former was declared to be the 
purchaser, at 1701. 

Lot 402.—Charles II., crown, by Thomas 
Simon, highly preserved. ‘This is struck from 
the same die as the preceding, and may be con- 
sidered of greater rarity, the difference being, 


qua Czesaris Cesari, &c., post,” and the sun 
appearing from behind a cloud, to express 
Nubila Phoebus.” 

Lot 569.—Pattern, by Pistrucci, for a double 
sovereign piece, 1820. St. George on the re- 
verse. 31. 14s. 

Lot 572.—Pattern, by W. Wyon, foracrown, 
1817. ‘Foedus inviolabile.” Of this very 
beautiful pattern only three were struck in gold. 
81. 8s. 

Lot 578.—Pattern, by Wyon, fora five sove- 
reignepiece, 1826. Rev., the Royal arms man- 
tled and crowned. 61. 10s. 

Lot 691.—Victoria. Her coronation medal, 
by Pistrucci. 4l.—London paper. 


APPROACH TO SINAI. 


As we advanced, the valley still opened 
wider and wider with a gentle ascent, and be- 
came full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in 
on each side by lofty granite ridges, with rug- 
ged, shattered peaks a thousand feet high, while 
the face of Horeb rose directly before us. Both 
my companion and myself involuntarily ex- 
claimed—* Here is room enough for a large 
encampment!” Reaching the top of the ascent, 
or water-shed, a fine broad plain lay before us, 


the people upon Mount Sinai.” We gave our- 
selves up to the impressions of the awful scene; 
and read, with a feeling that will never be fi r- 
gotten, the sublime account of the transaction 
and the commandments there promulgated, in 
the original words as recorded by the great He- 
brew legislator.—Robinson’s Bib. Researches. 


LITERARY STATISTICS, 

In the library of Mr. Rogers, the poet, at hi 
house in St. James’ ach, Lendl 
ginal agreement between Milton and his pub- 
lisher, Samuel Symons, in 1666, for the copy 
of “ Paradise Lost.” It is written on one page 
of foolscap, signed by the contractin parties, 
and witnessed by John Fisher and njamin 
~— servants to Mr. Milton. 

e autograph of the great poet, notwith- 
standing his blindness, is ‘rounds regular 
and distinct. This interesting relic, we need 
hardly say, is carefully preserved by its dis- 
tinguished owner. It is framed and glazed, and 
occupies @ prominent place on the walls of the 
classical and hospital mansion of the poet of 
memory. Mr. Rogers, we believe, gave seventy 
guineas for this relic! For the poem itself Mil- 
ton received ten pounds, five being paid in ad- 
vance and five at the end of two years, when 
thirteen hundred copies had been sold. 

For each edition not exceeding fifleen hun- 
dred copies, five pounds were to be paid; but 
in seven years the poet died, and the widow dis- 
posed of all her right, title, and interest, in the 
work for an additional sum of seven pounds. 
Thus the whole copyright of “ Paradise Lost” 
brought to the author and his family seventeen 
pounds, and the bjt of paper upon which the 
agreement was written was sold and eagerly 
purchased for seventy guineas. 

Milton was more than fifty years of age, 
blind, infirm, and solitary, when he began the 
composition of his great epic. Ata similar ad- 
vanced period of life, Sir Walter Scott, struck 
with misfortune, entered into an engagement to 
liquidate, by his literary exertions, a debt of 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds, 


ing fame upon the work thus late begun; Scott 
staked his character and reputation upon the 
fulfilment of his last engagement. Both entered 
with characteristic ardour upon their tasks, 
and, amid the pressure of increasing age and 
infirmity, never lost sight of their anticipated 
reward. 

In seven years Milton completed his poem 
and held in his hand the aa to ieilhacotah 
ty. In seven years Scott had paid all but one- 
sixth of his enormous load of debt. The prize 
was within view, independence seemed. almost 
in his grasp, but he had overtasked his strength, 
and disease, soon to be followed by death, came 
like an armed man, and closed the superhuman 
struggle. When will the annals of literature 
record again two such instances of heroic de- 
termination, under such adverse circumstances, 
united to the highest creative genius, and crown- 
ed with such marvellous results. —Inv. Courier. 


SMOKING. 


_ The practice of smoking is declared by physi- 
cians to be actually one of the most efficient 
causes of the German tendency to diseases of 
the lungs. In point of expenses its waste is en- 
ormous. In Hamburgh alone, fifty thousand 
boxes of cigars have been consumed in a year— 
each box costing £3 sterling—£150,000 puff- 
ed in the air!! If it is a crime to shorten life, 
or extinguish faculties, the authority of the chief 
German physiologists charges the custom with 
effecting both in a very remarkable degree. It 
is computed that of twenty deaths of men be- 
tween the age of eighteen and thirty-five, ten 
originate in the waste of constitution by smok- 
ing. 


INFLUENCE. 


“That man has grown up among kind and af- 
fec tionate sisters,” I once heard a lady of much 
observation and experience remark.. “ And why 
do you think so?” said I. “Because of the rich 
development of all the tender feelings of the 
heart, which are so apparent in every word.” 
A sister’s influence is felt even in manhood’s 
later years; and the heart of him who has grown 
cold with its chilling contact with the world will 
warm and thrill with pure enjoyment as some 
incident awakes within him the soft tones and’ 
glad melodies of his sister’s voice. And he will 
turn from purposes which a warped and false 


sloping down gently towards the S. 8S. E., en- 
closed by rugged and venerable mountains of 
dark granite, stern, naked, splintered peaks and 
ridges of indescribable grandeur; and termi- 
nated at the distance of more than a mile by 
the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising per- 
pendicularly in frowning majesty, from twelve 
to fifteen hundred feet in height. It was a scene 
of solemn grandeur wholly unexpected, and 
such as we had never seen; and the associa- 
tions which at the moment rushed upon our 
minds were almost overwhelming. As we went 
on, new points of interest were continually 
Opening to our view. On the left of Horeb, a 
deep and narrow valley runs up S.S.E. between 
lofty walls of rock, as if in continuation of the 
S.E. corner of the plain. In this valley, at the 
distance of near a mile from the plain, stands 
the convent; and the deep verdure of its fruit- 
trees and cypresses is seen as the traveller ap- 
proaches—an oasis of beauty amid scenes of 
the sternest desolation. At the S.W. corner of 
the plain the cliffs also retreat, and forms a re- 
cess or open place extending from the plain 
westward for some-distance. From this recess 
there runs up a similar’ narrow valley on the 
west of Horeb, called el Leja, parallel to that in 
which the convent stands; and in it is the de- 
serted convent el-Arba’in, with a garden of olive 
and other fruit-trees not visible from the plain. 
A third garden lies at the mouth of el-Leja, and 
a fourth further west in the recess just mention- 
ed. The whole plain is called Wady er-Rahah; 
and the valley of the convent is known to the 
Arabs as Waddy Shu’eib—that is, the vale of 
Jethro. Stil advancing, the front of Horeb rose 


like a wall before us: and: one can spproach 
quite to the foot, and touch the mount. Direct- 


ly before its base,is the deep bed of a torrent, 
by which in the rainy season the waters of el- 
Leja and the mountains around the recess pass 
down eastward across the plain, forming the 
commencement of Wady esh-Sheikh, which 
then issues by an opening through the cliffs of 
the eastern mountain—a fine broad valley, af- 
fording the gnly easy access to the plain and 
convent. As we crossed the plain our feelings 
were strongly affected at finding here so unex- 
pectedly a spot so entirely adapted to the scrip- 


veller has described this plain, nor even men- 
tioned it, except in a slight and general manner; 
probably because the most have reached the 
convent by another route without passing over 
it; and perhaps too because neither the highest 
point of Sinai (now called Jebel “Masa,) nor the 
still loftier summit of St. Catherine, fs visible 
from any part of it. The extreme difficulty and 
even danger of the ascent was well rewarded 
by the prospect that now opened before us. 
The whole plain er-Rahah lay spread out be- 
neath our feet, with the adjacent Wadys and 
mountains; while Wady esh-Sheikh on the 
right, and the recess on the left, both connected 
with and opening broadly from er-Rahah, pre- 
sented an area which serves nearly to double 
that of the plain. Our conviction was strength- 
ened that here, or on some one of the adjacent 
cliffs, was the spot where the Lord “‘ descended 
in fire,” and proclaimed the law. Here lay the 
plain where the whole congregation might be 
assembled: here was the mount that could be 
approached #nd touched, if not forbidden; and 
here the mountain brow, where alone the light- 
nings and the thick cloud would be visible, and 


‘neralogy in the University of Durham. 12mo. 


philosophy has reasoned into expediency, and 
weep for the gentler influence which moved him 
in his earlier years. : 
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and English Lexicon of the New Testament. Do. Gesenius’ 
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tionary. Gush’s Scripture Illustrations. Todd's Index Re- 
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by Henry Perkins, No. 134 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the Hol 

Bible, consisting of views in the Holy Land, together wih 
many of the remarkable objects mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments; representing sacred historical events, co- 
pied from celebrated pictures, principally by the old masters : 
the Landscape scenes made from original sketches, taken on 
the spot, with interesting letter press descriptions, chiefly ex- 
planatory of the Engravings. und of numerous passages con- 
nected with the History, Geography, Natural History, and 
Autiquities of the Sacred Scripture. By Kobert Sears, 10th 
edition, revised and corrected. mar 12—4t 


WENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC 

PLATES.—Ways and Ends of Good and Bad 4 

or the History of Manlius Spencer, and 
bellished with beautiful Lithographic plates. 

From the Preface.—The author of this book has lived in the 
world very near fifty years. 
when and where, how and with whom he played cricket 
and base, foot-ball, and tag. skating, sliding, kite flying, snow 
balling, wrestling, swimming, &c. After he became a man 
he had much to do with boys as a teacher, and not a little as 
master mechanic ; then he had boys of his own to take care 
of, and all the way through life has been in a situation to see 
and know very thoroughly the evil and gvuod habits which 
they form, and how they fallinto them. The design of the 


map of two courses, which begin far apart, and end 

more differently than they begin. The bo who takes ‘the 
right way always finds a happy end. It 1the author’s wish 
and prayer that none of his readers may know in his own 


the thunders and the voice of the trump be heard 
when the Lord “ came down in the sight of all 


experience to what end the other path leads. Published by 
and for sale at AMERICAN S&S. 8. UNION, 
feb 5 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Milton rested his long cherished hopes of last- 


ICTORIAL BIBLE, 3 vols.—Just received and for sale | 


Roland 


He remembers very distincily | 


present book is to spread before his young readers a general 
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